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PPRAISED B) ESEARCH 
60 “Because calories produced from animal fat require more land and labor than 
62 those derived from vegetable fat, the latter source is a cheaper one. The relative 
6 value in the diet of these sources is an important question both economically and 
physiologically. At the present time there is no physiologic evidence which justi- 
wv) fies any generalization that animal fats are nutritionally superior to vegetable fats.” 
73 
7 Excerpt from editorial entitled “An Adequate Diet, I: Calories and 
‘ . . . ° ry , 
Fats”—Journal of the Medical Society of the State of New York, Janu- 
9 ary 15, 1945. 
80 
p li al 
81 CONFIRMED IN DAILY LIVING 
$4 Mrs. Lloyd Miller, whose six children greet you from the 
85 photograph at left, has served Nucoa at her table for thirteen 
9% years. “I use six to eight pounds a week, when I can get it,” 
e she says. “Nucoa always tastes sweet and fresh and it’s so 
reasonable in cost 1 needn't be stingy with it. Growing chil- 
89 dren and men who work hard need plenty of nourishing 
I ) g 
% spread for their bread, I think.” 
93 Nutritionists agree with Mrs. Miller. And certainly the 
94 Miller children, like millions of others brought up on a “bread 
5.98 ’n’ Nucoa” economy, confirm the conclusion of science as to 
95 the physiological adequacy of a vegetable fat for this pur 
9% pose. Test Nucoa in your own home. Its uniform, genuine 
or deliciousness will give you confidence, we believe, in recom- 
mending Nucoa widely for nutritional value at moderate cost. 
98 , 
100 The chief ingredients of Nucoa, America’s fore 
most margarine, are pure vegetable oils churned 
102 with fresh pasteurized skim milk. The first mar 
104 garine to add Vitamin A, Nucoa was also first to 
insure today’s high fortification of 15,000 U.S.P 
110 units in every delicious pound. 
_ qwila, 
ow) Wayne, 2". 
: 1946. (Front a ia, Dewamm- 
‘ler children, oa) Dolores Gloria, 
= ie Regina. (Back row) 1% 
' I N UC QO | 0 
ithout ; ~~. i" 
“1 Nutritious A UU 
Act of 
Lag NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
pany: - 
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Hundreds of Home 
Economics teachers 
find Fashiondol indispen- 
sable in their classes. 


Fashiondol miniature sewing sets are 
designed to help young girls develop 
their inherent desire to make and de- 
sign their own clothes. Fashiondol, now 


in RUBBER, is flexible and unbreakable. 


No. 501: 13” Mannequin. With painted base. 
Three patterns. Material for a dress. Includes 
sewing book ‘‘Hints for the Young eee 


No. 503: 13” Mannequin. = with painted 
base. Three patterns. Material for a dress. 
Sewing accessories (thimble, thread, tape mea- 
sure, needie holder, dress trimming). Simpli- 
city's full size 66 page Sewing Book. Dress form 
with standard. . arcs” Bow ao re ee 


No. 701: 16” Mannequin. Draped with painted 
base. Three patterns. Material for a dress. 
Sewing accessories (thimble, thread, tape mea- 
sure, needle holder, dress trimming). Simplicity's 
full size 66 page Sewing book. $4.79 


No. 702: 16” Mannequin. Dressed with panties 
and bra with painted base. White cloth for 
wedding dress and the pattern. Five other pat- 
terns to make dresses for various occasions. 
Bouquet and Tulle for the veil. Sewing acces- 
sories (thimble, thread, tape measure, needle 
holder and dress batagprnne i A dress form and 
Simplicity's 66 page sewing book. $7.98 


lf you have difficulty buying Fashiondol 
af your favorite store, write directly to us. 


FASHIONDOL 


Distributors for 


LATEXTURE PRODUCTS, INC. 
17-19 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








Practicalities 


LONG in February when much of 

the earth is frozen and the country- 

side is white or bare we begin to 
think of garden seed catalogs and long 
for the first signs of spring. 

Although February is the shortest 
month in the year it contains two im- 
portant patriotic days, the birthdays of 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton, and a lesser but more universally 
celebrated occasion — Saint Valentine’s 
Day. 

February is also known as the month 
when national health is at a low ebb. 
For this reason the lead article in this 
issue is devoted to a four-page survey, 
Our National Health Problem. Turn to 
pages 73-77 to learn how your state com- 
pares with others in this survey. 


+ 


Hawaii comes to you three times in 
this issue. On the cover you see a typical 
school lunch served throughout the Ter- 
ritory, just as the smiling faces above 
the plates are typical of Hawaii’s melt- 
ing pot population. Then on page 77 
you will find a survey of home econom- 
ics work in Hawaii during the war and 
now in postwar development. Finally, 
on page 95 is the story of the school 
lunch program in Hawaii, accompanied 
by sample menus and recipes. ‘These 
articles were written by Doris Huddle- 
ston, a graduate of the University of 
lowa, 1944, who went to Hawaii as a 
Navy bride and now, back in-the States 
for a year at Northwestern University, 
can hardly wait to return to the Islands. 


+ 


The author of Dramatized Recordings 
For Teen-Agers on pages 81-84 teaches 
all phases of home economics at Dwight 
Morrow High 
School, Englewood, 
New Jersey. She is 
a graduate of New: 
Jersey College for 
Women with a 
major in foods and 
nutrition and has 
an M.A. degree in 
home economics 
education from 
Teacher's College, 
Columbia. Among her literary attain- 
ments is a grooming project reported in 
the McCall magazine for November, 





B. Garretson 


1938, under the title, We Started a 
Charm Group. 
Mrs. Garretson was selected on the 


recommendation of her state supervisor, 
Mrs. Ella Riedell Williams, to study the 





use of dramatized recordings for Prac- 
TIcCAL HoME Economics. A report of her 
findings and conclusions should help 
other teachers in the use of this teach- 


ing technique. 


Ellen ‘Thompson, author of § Sitter’s 
Kit on page 85 is homemaking instruc. 
tor at Belvedere 
Junior High 
School in Los 
Angeles. She is 
also a homemak- 
er and an ardent 
stamp collector. 
Mrs. ‘Thompson 
received her B.S. 
and M.S. degrees 
from the Univer- 
sity of Southern 
California. The 
photo of the Sit- 
ter’s kit on page 85 was taken for her 
by William Williams and Walter Savage. 


+ 


Fashion Trends in Home Furnishings 
on pages 86 and 87 is a forecast by 
Mary L. Brandt, a graduate of Stanford 
University who majored in Arts and 
Decoration and studied abroad before 
establishing a decorating business in 
California. For the past seven years 
Mrs. Brandt has been on the staff of the 
New York School of Interior Decoration 
where she lectures on Selling Home Fur- 
nishings. For six years she was with 
Lord & Taylor’s, New York, five of 
which she was director of training in 
home furnishing. Recently she has de- 
veloped a Home Furnishing ‘Training 
Course and is retained as sales training 
counselor by such stores as Rich’s in 
Atlanta, Burdine’s in Miami and Wurz 
burg’s in Grand Rapids. 


+ 


While attending summer session at 
Oregon State College, Mary Cosma con- 
ceived the idea of using cartoon draw- 
ings to encourage the formation of good 
work habits in the school kitchen. The 
heroine of these cartoons is called Tidy 
Til. You will find her story on page 
89. Miss Cosma, who is homemaking 
teacher in the Bay View School, Monte- 
rey, California, is also the author of The 
Democratic Way on Page 544 of the 
November issue of PRacticAL HoME 
Economics. Her photograph and a bio- 
graphical sketch is on page 524 of that 


E. Thompson 


issue. 
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You'll find dozens of teaching 
ideas on this important 
subject in Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat’s new recipe book! 
Each delicious dish in this 
helpful book is rich in the 
nutrient qualities of whole 
wheat. Used as a hearty 
breakfast or a cooking 
ingredient—Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat reinforces diets with 
these five major food 
elements: proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, iron, phosphorus 
and Vitamin B,. Nourishing 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is 
just wholesome whole wheat 
—steamed, shredded, baked. 





Stuffed Frankfurters—a practical dinner suggestion from 
the Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe book. Chock-full of 
hearty Nabisco Shredded Wheat nourishment. 






Send penny-postcard for your copy 
of “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for 
breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner.” 
National Biscuit Company, 444 West 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





Luncheon Cabbage Rolls—the delicious stuffing is a vege- 
table and meat mixture combined with nourishing Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat. See Recipe Book. 
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News Notes 





sponded to the food needs of their 

country at war were rewarded with 
far reaching benefits for their families 
through better health and better living. 
In order to continue this benefit in days 
of peace, a national garden conference 
met in Washington on December fifth 
and sixth. 

The theme of this conference was 
“Gardens for Food, Health and Good 
Living.” It’s primary purpose was to 
develop a national plan for gardening 
on a permanent, nation wide basis to 
accomplish four main objectives: 1. To 
improve the national diet by assuring 
an abundance of vegetables and fruits. 
2. To improve home life by making 
rural and urban home grounds more 
comfortable, convenient and attractive. 
3. To create a more useful, livable and 


(Fponded of America who re- 


beautiful America by developing and 
executing town and city improvement 
plans. 4. To popularize gardening in all 
of its broad phases, recognizing its value 
to the gardener physically, mentally and 
economically. 

Among the recommendations made at 
this conference was one of specific inter- 
est to home economics teachers. This 
recommendation stated that the United 
States Office of Education in 1947 en- 
courages the incorporation of garden 
courses in elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the states and that 
this program of garden education in the 
schools be carried on during subsequent 
years. Home demonstration agents will 
be interested in the following recom- 
mendation: That all existing garden 
groups and organizations be encouraged 
to assist veterans and new gardeners in 





HIS month we are very happy to 

introduce to our readers a new 
member of our Advisory staff, Mena 
Hogan. When we wrote to her for a 
photograph and biographical sketch to 
use in this introduction, her reply was 
so like her that we are using it “as is” 
so that you will know her as we do— 
a real person with a lively sense of 
humor. 

“Something about my background? 
Well, I was born and reared on an 
Arkansas farm where I early learned 
to mind my p’s and q’s and to say 
“Yes, Ma’am” and “No, Sir” like all 
other properly brought up Southern 
children. 

“I skipped high school by the grace 
of a lot of exams and some rural school 
teaching and finished at Arkansas 
Teachers’ College with a B.S, degree in 
Home Economics in 1928. Two weeks 
after this event, I entered the Extension 
Service where I’ve been ever since ex- 
cept for taking time off in 1941 to get 
an M.S. from the University of Wis- 
consin, 

“Before coming to the Federal Ex- 
tension office as field agent for the 
Southern States in February of 1943, 
I was county home demonstration agent 
for six years and a district home dem- 
onstration agent for nine years—all in 
Arkansas. 


“I used to be very quiet and reserved. 





Mena Hogan 


Somewhere along the line, however, 
these admirable qualities have been 
lost, unfortunately. Am very fond of 
dogs, children and, yes, of cats. And I 
certainly belong to that ancient order 
of adoring aunts. Am sort of careless 
about money but will go to any length 
to prevent being milched of even a 
nickel—the result, probably, of Irish 
and Scotch ancestry warring within me. 

“I hope the above sketch will help 
you. There really hasn’t been a time 
during all these years when I haven’t 
enjoyed living but as I sit here think- 
ing about it, the whole thing seems 
quite uneventful.” 
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Dates to Remember 


February 2-8—National Garden Plan- 
ning Week 

February 9-15—Negro History Week. 
Theme: Democracy Possible Only 
Through Brotherhood 

February 11—Thomas A. Edison Centen- 
nial. A tribute to the memory of one 
of America’s greatest inventors 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 16-23—Fourteen Annual Ob- 
servance of American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Theme: Brotherhood Pattern for 
Peace 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

March 1-9—National 4-H Club Week 

March 1-6—American Association of 
School Administrator's Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April 6—Easter Sunday 

April 27-May 3—National Boys and Girls 
Week 

April 27-May 3—National Camp Week 

June 9-14—National Home Food Preser- 
vation Week 

June 23-26—Thirty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economic 
Association—St. Louis, Missouri 





1947 in the finding of plots and instruc 
tion in cultural methods to be used in 
each area and that maximum opportu- 
nity be given rural and urban youth 
groups and Junior garden clubs to 
participate. 

Two other important points brought 
out during the course of the conference 
were: (1) the need for keeping the art 
of gardening alive as a defense measure 
against any emergency such as wat, 
drought or economic collapse. “We 
should not lose the art of ‘knowing 
how.’” (2) Home gardens and home 
canning are good for commercial pro 
ducers to keep standards high. USDA 
surveys of September 1946 showed that 
the urban home gardener actually 


(Continued on page 64) 
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whim Singer helps / 





"Please Racker, PHplai that a gai \" 


Precious time wasted? Not when there’s a thoroughly 
illustrated Singer Guide handy! Plackets—gathers— 
tailored buttonholes are all clear—even to slow 
Sally! Special school rates on dozen lots:—Home 
Dressmaking and Home Decorating Guides, 15¢ 
each. Make-over Guide, 10¢. 











Yr Shp F could Keane, Cwverect a IE -- £ 


Where WL 3 fy er: Shoulder 
pads, Oud Skuff Mike ey 2° 


Singer experts cover buttons— make 

beautiful belts—in your own materials. Thev’ll do 
picoting, hemstitching—all the finish-up jobs that give 
dresses that professional look. And mighty 

reasonably, too! 





All kinds of notions—from thimbles to peasant braid 
trims—can be had conveniently and inexpensively at the 
nearest Singer Sewing Center. Crisp collars, bright 
scarfs, and costume flowers are here, too. Beauties— 

and they cost so little! 


“Lim way behind the dthees — 
can ZL FOSSIBLY catch up ?’ 





Yes, indeed .. . and have fun, besides! Singer’s Teea-Age 
Sewing Classes help students catch up or advance. Held 


‘ 7 Saturdays or after school, all the fundamentals of home 
E 7 : 
machin’ —, Whar el D Ly Pe dressmaking are taught in 8 easy lessons. Low group rates 





for girls 12 to 17. 


Under hard usage, occasionally even Singers get a little 
out of sorts. An easy solution—regular checkups by 

vour Singer Service Man! For smooth sewing, be sure, 
too, that vou’re well supplied with Singer needles and oil! 





Need new machines? Singer deliveries are N f 7 E S EW i N G EN T E if S 
improving constantly! Order yours now! 


There’s one near you to serve you 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1947, by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights reserved for all countries, 
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REL / 


FASCINATING 


FASHION MATERIAL 


in four handy folders 


Teachers everywhere are delighted 
with these four, fact-packed folders. 
Get your copies...use them for quizzes 
and classroom discussion. 


Complete fashion information pre- 
sented in a lively, interesting and au- 
thoritative way. Practical hints on 
clothes care, a short history of fashion, 
tips on the latest fashion trends, all 
about fibers and fabrics...and lots 
more! 


SEND FOR THESE 
FREE BOOKLETS TODAY! 






Since 1893— 
a mark of fine tailoring 
inside and out! 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


DEPT. P-1 © PRINTZESS SQUARE, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
450 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


o4+ 





News Notes 


(Continued from page 62) 


bought more commercial vegetables than 
the non-gardener. 


Homemaker’s Hobbies 

Although the modern homemakers 
extra-curricular activities are many and 
varied, a recent survey completed by the 
American Home Magazine reveals that 
six out of ten women have active hob- 
bies related to their homes. Needle- 
craft topped the list of favorite hob- 
bies for the survey showed that twenty- 
eight per cent of the homemakers inter- 
viewed spent much of their time in sew- 
ing, hooking and braiding rugs, crochet- 
ing, knitting, quilting and embroider- 
ing. Other hobbies most often men- 
tioned were, by per cents: 

Collecting glass, china or pottery 26 

Gardening, flower arrangement 21 

Collecting miniatures 10 

Interior decoration, remodeling 9 


Antique furniture 8 
Collecting recipes, cooking 6 
Painting, drawing, sketching { 
Photography 4 
Musik 3 


Nutrition Award 
The 1946 annual scientific award of 
the Grocery Manufacturers Association 
of America, Inc., was awarded to Dr. 
Frank G. Boundreau, executive director 
of the Milbank Memorial fund. Dr. 
Boundreau’s award was based his 
work chairman of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. Dr. Henry C. Sherman, 
Mitchill professor of chemistry at Colum- 
bia University, presented the award dur- 
ing the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation held in New York City. 


on 
as 


Home Gardening and 
Preservation 

A home gardening survey reports that 
18.4 million United States families had 
gardens in 1945. ‘This was about six per 
cent lower than in 1944. Two-thirds of 
the non-farm and nine-tenths of the 
farm families preserved some food, with 
the amount in 1945 a little less than in 
1944. Expansion in frozen food lockers 
noted in the survey and 
that one-third of the United States farm 
families froze meat or put it in cold stor- 
age lockers. One-eighth froze vegetables. 
Pressure canners were used by two-fifths 
of the farm women and one-fifth of the 
non-farm homemakers. ‘Type of vege- 
tables and fruits canned were shown to 
be much the same among farm and non- 
farm families. ‘Tomatoes ranked first 
among vegetables preserved; peaches 
headed the fruit list. About four per 
cent of the farm families and one and 
three-tenths per cent of non-farm fami- 
lies used community canning centers. 
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Armour Anniversary 

Each year brings a number of anni- 
versary celebrations which glorify the 
historical progress of our country. The 
year 1947 marks the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Armour and 
Company, one of the nation’s largest 
meat-packers. From a humble Chicago 
meathouse opened by Phiilip D. Armour 
in 1867, Armour and Company has de: 
veloped into a world-wide organization 
with plants and branches throughout the 
country. 

Armour pioneered in the field of meat 
transportation with the use of natural 
ice refrigerator cars, the pre-chilling of 
cars by the use of brine sprays and the 
use of brine tanks. The many meat 
processing methods which they have de- 
veloped has done much to set the high 
standards of today’s packing industry. 
Among these are the brine chill method 
of cooking carcasses, a mechanized meth- 
od for the dehairing of hog carcasses, 
the high-pressure method of washing 
both hog and beef carcasses and the in 
vention of the automatic lard carton 
filling machine. By installing moving 
conveyor equipment Armours — welt 
among the first to use mass production 
operations and even before electricity 
was used for trolley cars in the city 0 
Chicago they had installed the first 
electric railway for the hauling of prod 
ucts around the Chicago plant. 


Extension Workers 


workers are busier thal 
ever these days helping farm people with 
new ideas and skills to help make the 
adjustment to sound peacetime farming. 
About 1500 new extension workers were 
added during the past year to meet in- 
creased demands, thereby bringing tht 


Extension 
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about the modern wax method of housekeeping? 





You have probably told your young homemakers about wax 
many times — but have you ever pointed out that wax is more than 
just a polish? Actually, it’s a method of protective housekeeping, for 
Wax not only gives wood and other surfaces smooth, mellow beauty, 
it also protects these surfaces against dirt and wear — makes house- 
work easier, too! 

Wax for beauty. We hardly need tell you about the richly polished 
beauty Johnson’s Wax gives to all kinds of surfaces. You must 
have seen this satiny sparkling luster many times — on everything 
from floors and furniture to gleaming window sills and ornaments 


and picture frames. 
% Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Modern Wax Method”’. . . 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-27, 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 


} 
| 
Oe en 


FREE! “‘Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 
specially designed, helpful booklet for use in 
your classroom, Send the coupon on page 136for your FREE copy. 
Popular Movie Available also.“Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic sound 
film for classroom showing. Runs 2g minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound. 
Write for FREE showing dates for your school. See page 1 36 coupon section. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Wax for protection, Wax is nature’s own protective armor. 
Blended into its present easy-to-use, convenient form, wax.continues 
to guard floors, furniture and woodwork in millions of homes. A tough 
coat of Johnson’s Wax protects these surfaces against everyday wear 
and tear... it wards off dirt and lessens the danger of marring, too. 
Wax for work saving. A wax finish is hard — dry — smooth. 
Dust and dirt won’t stick to it... a light dusting is all that’s needed 
to maintain the bright wax luster, 

For a fuller story on this subject of protective housekeeping with 
wax, send for the free booklet, «Teacher’s Handbook on Home 
Care and Conservation by the Modern Wax Method.’’ A new, 
interesting wall chart and a movie are also available for the asking. 







JOHNSON’S* WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream 


Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat 
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Teaching With Films 


By Fern & Robbins 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
Price $2.25 Pp. 146 1946 


All home economics teachers should 
read this book whether or not they are 
using films in the classroom. If they do, 
we predict that those who have not been 
using films soon will be and those who 
have been using films will use them to 
greater advantage. 

Teaching With Films describes clearly 
and concisely the practical techniques 
of this effective teaching aid. It explains 
why instructional film should be used, 
defines a good teaching film and shows 
how a film should be used to obtain best 
results. Furthermore, all of the material 
is presented with a special application 
to industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion, based upon the observation and 
experience of the authors who are au- 
thorities in both the vocation education 
and audio visual aids field. Mr. George 
H. Fern was formerly director of the 
Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education. Mr. Elden B. 
Robbins was formerly Supervisor of 
Audio-Visual Aids for the same Board. 

The six chapters in this book deal 
respectively with the film as a teaching 
tool, film equipment, characteristics of 
the instructional film, techniques of 
teaching with films, teacher production 
of films and the administrative problems 
involved in teaching with films. 

The illustrations in this book are ex- 
cellent and the information beautifully 
summarized for quick perception and 
retention. —B.MS. 


Our Teen-Age Boys 
and Girls 


By Lester D. Crow & Alice Crow 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Price $3.00 Pp. 358 1945 

Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls is writ- 
ten for parents, teachers, welfare work- 
ers and other leaders of boys and girls 
in their teens. 

The book opens with a description of 
the well adjusted American family. The 
main part of the book deals with case 
histories of adolescents and their adjust- 
ment to 1) home conditions, 2) school 
environment, 3) vocational work and 4) 
social life. The cases are typical of 
those found in any average community 
and aid in helping to understand adoles- 
cent problems more clearly. 
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At the beginning of each section there 
is a set of questions most frequently 
asked by teen-age boys and girls. An- 
other interesting part of the book is the 
scorecard for parents in each section par- 
ticularly helpful for parents of high 
school boys and girls. 

The book closes with comments on 
the causes and cures of delinquency, 
confirmed by statements by authorities 
in the field. As a supplement to the 
text, a list of movies on problems of 
youth, causes of delinquency and crime 
is given. —Reviewed by Hazel T. Craig 


Home Nursing With 
Confidence 


By Susan Briggs 

Chester R. Heck, N. Y. 

Price $1.50 Pp. 124 1946 

A book of this type should be a part 
of every home library because it answers 
clearly and in simple language those 
problems which every family meets in 
caring for the sick at home. It would 
also be a good text for a basic course in 
home nursing. 

Pratcical and interesting suggestions 
are offered for making the sick and con- 
valescent person happy and comfortable. 
Schedules are worked out for the care 
of the sick to fit into the daily home 
routine. Advice is given on recognizing 
serious symptoms; special nursing proc- 
esses in regard to making poultices and 
compresses, using electric heating pads 
and ice bags. Sound advice is also given 
on pre-natal and post-natal care and 
care of the baby. The chapters on com- 
municable diseases are brief but prac- 
tical and sufficient. 

The author of Home Nursing With 
Confidence has been a teacher of Home 
Hygiene for the Red Cross and her 
knowledge of the field is based upon 
both scientific and practical training. 
After reading the book you will ap- 
proach your home nursing problems 
with greater understanding and con- 
fidence. —Reviewed by Hazel T. Craig 





All home economics texts and refer- 
ences, whether or not reviewed in the 
magazine, may be ordered through 
Practical Home Economics, 486 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 








That Man in the Kitchen 


By Malcolm LaPrade 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Price $2.50 Pp. 245 1946 


To the wife who never asks, “what's 
cooking?” but eats it and likes it this 
book is dedicated. As the author says, 
“All normally healthy men enjoy eating 
most of them enjoy monkeying about 
in the kitchen and with proper encour 
agement they would become reasonably 
good cooks—rather better cooks, I be. 
lieve, than their wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters or sweethearts.” 

A sampling of the fourteen chapters 
reveals the sly humor that runs through 
its pages—Antecedents of a Cook; Man 
Versus Woman; Rationalizing Vege 
tables; Behaviorism in Kitchen and Mar- 
ket; Teaching a Woman to Cook; A 
Cook’s World Tour. 

Amusing pen and ink illustrations by 
Robert Ferguson high light this book 
which is no less a cookbook than a man's 

ilosophy of cooking. 
saat . —B.MS. 


Food Buyer’s 
Information Book 


By Alexander Todoroff 
Grocery Trade Pub., Chicago 
Price $4.00 Pp. 380 1946 


Do you know how many poppy seeds 
there are in a pound or what roll mops 
is?) Do you know how many sizes of 
prunes there are or a good test for 
tenderness in rhubarb? Do you know 
the characteristics of a fresh oyster of 
the retail grades of eggs? The answer 
to 1600 such questions about foods are 
packed into this handy food guide mak- 
ing it a varitable thesaurus of the gro" 
cery trade. Photographs and drawings 
illustrate some 345 food articles, and 2 
double index is a real help for quick 
reference. 

This book will not only make one é@ 
whiz on any quiz program but will be 
an invaluable guide to anyone com 
cerned with the buying, selling or serv: 
ing of foods. 

—RR 


Worth Knowing About 


Food For the Family With Yount 
Children tells how a family consisting 
of mother, father and two pre-school age 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Trimmings — 


| Bei color and trimming theory presented in a delightful and 








| inspiring way. Shows how and where to use and how to | 
make all important types of trimmings. Original, expert trimming 1 
touches that MAKE your dress! 
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NEW, FRESH IDEAS! ¢ 32 PAGES! ¢ EVERY STEP ILLUSTRATED! ¢ Decorative bands | 
Applique and many effective uses « Quickembroidery ¢ New tricks with braids 
Single and festooned beading « Fabric flowers e¢ Shaped and braided belts | 


Fagoting e Effective cording and couching ¢ Quilting « Tubing « Hemstitching 
Decorative stitching « Sequins ¢ Smocking ¢ Smart ways to use lace ¢« Tassels 
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THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


745 Fifth Avenue e¢ New York 22, New York 
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teachers 

of girls 
explain 
menstruation? 






Nobody has a better opportunity than a 
teacher to talk to the girls in her charge 
about menstruation. Many of your pupils 
may not know its meaning. Others want 
advice about exercise and baths at that 
time. Or about the internal Tampax 
method of sanitary protection which is 
sweeping the colleges of the country. 

Hereby offered free is some excellently 
arranged material on the subject. This 
includes the instruction manual, ‘How 
Times Have Changed,” a modern, well- 
illustrated book backed by medical au- 
thority. Also interesting and informative 
booklets for students. 

The Tampax method appeals to the 
young because it discards the external 
pad with its bele and pins. Invented by a 
doctor, Tampax is made of pure absor- 
bent cotton encased in applicators. There 
is no odor or chafing. Easy to use. Read- 
ily disposable because it has only one- 
fifteenth the bulk of the ordinary napkin 
when in use. State your require- 


ments on the coupon. 
Accepted for Advertising b) 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 
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children can have healthful meals for a 
cost of about $15 to $17 per week. The 
booklet gives a week’s menus, a sample 
shopping order and tips for cutting food 
bills. Single copies of the booklet may 
be had free by writing to the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fun With Felt is the new listing of 
the forty kits available from the com- 
pany of the same name. Each kit con- 
tains die-cut felt parts plus the other 
materials needed to make from 15 to 
200 clever items. Projects suitable for 
both girls and boys in all age groups 
are suggested. Write to the Fun With 
Felt Co., 118 East 28th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


How to Choose Your Refrigerator 
is a buyer's check list of all the features 
that make a refrigerator casy to use and 
adaptable to the special needs of a fam- 
ily. Concise pointers on care and use 
of a refrigerator are also given. Bulletin 
AIS-56 Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Clean House Without Houseclean- 
ine can be achieved if the housekeeper 
has adequate mechanical equipment, a 
well stocked cleaning center and a full 
knowledge of modern products and 
methods that save time and steps. In a 
twenty page notebook size booklet the 
latest housekeeping tips are brightly 
illustrated with photographs of equip- 
ment and procedures. This bulletin has 
been espeically prepared for teachers for 
classroom use and is available free upon 
request: from the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Produce Guide is an illustrated 
handbook for grocers on the merchan- 
dising of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The first sixteen pages give best meth 
ods of retailing produce, pricing, plan 
ning for sales and displaying of items. 
The rest of the booklet lists points on 
history, buying, handling, displaying, 
merchandising and nutritional elements 
of all fruits and vegetables from apples 
and through turnips and 
Although prepared — for 
grocers this booklet would be a handy 
guide for anyone concerned with buying 
produce. Published by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grovers, 360° N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


6000 Kids From 46 States — reports a 
unique experience in public education. 
Within a year’s time a city of 40,000 
people mushroomed into being on the 


asparagus 
watermelons. 


swampy outskirts of Portland, Oregon. 
It was named Vanport City and to meet 
its needs four schools and six child care 


centers were built. ‘The story ot the 
latter was told by Elsie Maxwell, Direc. 
tor of Child Feeding, in the 1944 May 
issue of PRACTICAL HOME EcONOMICs, 

The hopes and work that made this 
project a success make exciting reading, 
Copies of the illustrated publication are 
available for $1.25 per copy as long as 
they last. Write the Board of Education, 
Vanport City Schools, Portland 17, 
Oregon. 


Soybeans and Soy Products in Quan- 
tity Cookery has been the subject of 
experimentation by Margaret M. Childs, 
Elizabeth Gruginskis Additon and May. 
belle S. Ehlers of Michigan State Col- 
lege. The results of this study are incor. 
porated in a fifty-six page bulletin to 
show what a versatile product the soy- 
bean can be. 

Soybeans are primarily recognized as 
an excellent source of protein with the 
approximate nutritive value of casein. 
Thirty-five pages of the builetin give 
quantity recipes to show how this eco- 
nomical source of protein can be used 
in a variety of tempting ways. This is 
circular bulletin 204 of the Section of 
Home Economics, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Food Values of Portions Commonly 
Used is the sixth edition of this student 
reference by Anna de Planter Bowes and 
Charles F. Church. Although last re 
vised only two years ago, all food tables 
have been completely rewritten. In ad- 
dition the number and kinds of foods 
listed have been increased and many 
staple foods used in other countries 
added. Recipes for all prepared foods 
have been recalculated, using the most 
recent values for enriched flour, cereals, 
fortified margarine and butter. New 
data relative to the effects on food values 
of various methods of cookery and food 
preservation have summarized. 
The latest recommended dietary allow: 
ances are given and the section on values 
of foods as purchased has been ex 
panded. 

For copies of this 58-page 
bound book write directly to Anna de 
Planter Bowes, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7. The price is $1.50 plus 
ten cents mailing charge. 


been 
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Opportunities in Acting by Frank 
Vreeland is another in the series pub- 
lished by Vocational Guidance Manuals 
at 45 West 45th Street. New York City, 
N. Y. It contains ninety-two pages in- 
cluding glossary and index on the art 
of acting, rewards of acting, how (0 
learn acting, types of actors, types and 
important acting, creating 
characters and getting an acting job. 
This, like its companion books on op: 
portunities in public relations, journal 


phases of 


(Concluded on page 130) 
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z One of the applications where the differences cellulose acetate, and not just cellulose, as cotton 

bles and advantages of Celanese* acetate yarn are — is; or regenerated cellulose, as is viscose process 

ad: readily appreciated is in its use in shower cur- rayon yarn. Thus, while cellulose is not resistant 

ai tains. In selecting shower curtains, one is con- — to mildew fungi, cellulose acetate is. That is why 

any cerned with water repellency and in addition, shower curtains of Celanese acetate yarn are 

ries with the important factors of quick drying and — mildew resistant. 

ods mildew resistance. Fabrics of Celanese yarn dry more quickly 

nost Mildew is a collective term for a number of — because of the low moisture absorption of Celanese 

‘als, cellulose eating fungi. In a dry, cool atmosphere, —_ fibres—have a high degree of dimensional stabil- 

New these fungi remain dormant but under damp, _ ity in their resistance to stretching and shrinking. 

ues warm conditions, they become very active and To be sure of obtaining the many advantages 

ood cover the surfaces of certain fabrics with their — inherent in modern Celanese sy nthetic yarn, look 

- growth. Since shower curtains are constantly — for the Celanese label when you shop for clothes 
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Celanese acetate yarn does not support the — associate their fabrics with the “Celanese” trade- 

per growth of foreign organisms because Celanese — mark, Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madi- 
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Audio Visual Teaching Aids 





Eduecator’s Guide to Free Films 


This sixth annual edition has been 
completely revised and lists 1381 films 
available to schools—374 of these are 
new films. Full information is given 
concerning each film. Films are indexed 
by subject, by title, by source and prob- 
able availability and then cross indexed 
for reference to films in related fields. 
This very adequate and useful cata- 
logue has been prepared by Mary Foley 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffon, Visual 
Education Director of Randolph High 
School in Randolph, Wisconsin. Copies 
may be secured for $4.00 from the 
Educator's Progress Service in Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 


Harnessing the Rainbow 


“Make sure you ask for a colorfast 
guarantee,” warns a clever cartoon char- 
acter in this color and sound movie. 
The fascinating story of modern dyes 
and how and to what degree materials 
may be made fast to washing, sunlight, 
perspiration, dry-cleaning, rubbing and 
ironing is then shown. The film takes 
one inside the Technical Laboratory of 
DuPont's Deepwater, N. J., plant where 
dyer’s problems are tackled and solved, 
and to the Jackson Laboratory to see 
scientists at work developing new dyes 
with improved color uniformity and fast- 
ness. A brief history of early methods 
of dyeing is also pictured and the con- 
trast shows the progress that has been 
made. 

This film was made by the Dyestuffs 
Division of the DuPont Organic Chemi- 
cal Department and is particularly de- 
signed to meet the requirements of 
schools and retail training programs. It 
runs twenty-nine minutes in colors as 
bright as the dyes they portray. For 
full information write the Public Rela- 


tions Department of DuPont, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Here Comes the Bride 

Good selling is the common sense way 
of helping the customer buy the article 
which will, in the long run, give her the 
best value and satisfaction—regardless of 
price. How a blanket salesman made a 
lasting customer for his store by selling 
her Kenwood blankets is shown in this 
16mm Kodachrome film. At the same 
time the senior salesman is selling the 
young bride her blanket trousseau, a 
junior salesman loses his customer by 
showing her every blanket in_ stock. 
While the store scene is laid in the 
blanket department, the principles of 
good retail selling illustrated are appli- 
cable to any line of merchandising. This 
color film is recommended for distribu- 
tive education classes. For full informa- 
tion write the Kenwood Mills, Albany, 
New York. 


Kitchen Come True 

After coping with an inconvenient 
kitchen for fifteen years, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, a Canadian farmer’s wife, decided 
to do something about it. The film 
shows the Thompson’s old_ kitchen, 
homey and tidy but definitely not 
planned to save labor. Then the job of 
remodeling begins and the audience is 
as pleased as Mrs. Thompson with the 
final results. 

This 16-minute film was produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada for 
distribution on the “rural circuit” but 
its practical approach to planning a 
modern kitchen which will meet the 
specific needs of a growing family makes 
this film interesting to general adult 
groups and home economics classes. 

Distribution is being handled by 





These before and after stills are from “Kitchen Come True,” reviewed above 
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This page inaugurates a new service to 
readers of Practical Home Economics 
—a monthly department devoted to 
news and reviews of slide films and 
motion pictures, equipment and film 
guides. 


Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. The purchase price 
is $40.00 and the rental price is $2.50. 
Preview prints are available from the 
National Film Board of Canada’s offices 
at the Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Building America’s Houses 

This one reel 16 mm sound film pic- 
tures the construction of a house and 
reveals some of the reasons underlying 
one of today’s most pressing problems— 
high building costs. The film then de- 
scribes how and why prefabrication and 
large scale building can help solve the 
problem of building more houses at 
lower costs. 

A survey, American Housing: Prob- 
lems and Prospects, on which this film 
is based is available at $3.00. For dis- 
cussion material a Housing Packet is 
offered at ten cents which contains two 
pamphlets, “Building America’s Houses” 
and “Houses for Tomorrow.” 

The film may be purchased from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Hlinois for 
$50 with ten per cent discount to edu- 
cational institutions. For a list of rental 
sources write to the Twenieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 


Bathing Time for Baby 

This Walt Disney 16-mm. technicolor 
production shows graphically with ani- 
mation the step-by-step process for keep- 
ing Baby well groomed and _ com- 
fortable. It is a sound film with a com- 
mentator explaining each detail, in- 
cluding correct temperatures of the 
room and the bath water, setting up 
the nursery tray, “easing” Baby into 
the tub, washing, oiling and drying. 
Perhaps a little too much time is wasted 
on levity at the beginning of the film, 
and too little time left for technical 
details. However, a comprehensive 
booklet which accompanies the film 
may be ordered in bulk for pupil dis- 
tribution when the film is shown. Write 
to the Promotion Department, Johnson 
and Johnson, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, if you wish to borrow this film 
for classroom or club use. 
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FREE for Teachers... 
COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 


FULL-COLOR CHARTS 
Quiz Sheets...Teaching Aids 
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8 different charts, size 14 x 11 inches, 

showing 27 pork products in realistic full 
color. “Matches up” with our recently issued 
set of beef color charts. 







19 SHOI ILDER 


Teacher's master sheet and lecture guide. 

A six-page folder keyed to charts. Gives 
concise, factual identifying and cooking in- . 
formation about each specific cut as well as 
much basic information on selection, types of 


cures, etc. P e) R 4 


Students’ folders for each member of your MISCELLANEOUS ctr: 

class. Small black and white illustrations ten ga a 
of each cut, keyed to correspond to charts 
and master sheet. Blank outline of side of 
pork. For written “recognition tests,” tests on 
menu planning or meat cookery, and to record 
lecture notes. 


17. HOCK 





USE COUPON 
ON PAGEI35 


Free to teachers on request |< 


One set of color charts, master sheet and enough 
student folders for your class. (Additional charts 25¢ per set. 
Additional student folders free.) Send for your free set today. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago - Members throughout the U. S. 
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1S THE WAY 
MODERN MARKETS 
KEEP VEGETABLES 
GARDEN-FRESH 
AND VITAMIN-RICH 
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Valuable Teaching Aids for use 
in your Marketing Classes FREE 
prin 


The Ice Industry’s “Modern Trends in able quantity either by letter or postcard or 
Marketing” series of four-page folders has _ by using the coupon service of this publication. 


proved a most acceptable teaching aid and is Also available are a folder, ‘“‘Nature’s 
now in use by thousands of home economics _‘ Treasury of Health,” containing a table of 
teachers. the vitamin content of all the more widely 

Two of this series are now available for use used vegetables (order in any reasonable 


in your classes. They are Vol. 1, No. 3, deal- quantity) and a most useful and informative 
ing with fresh vegetables, and Vol. 2, No. 1, set of “Food Preservation Classroom Charts” 


on the subject of fish. covering the theory and history of refriger- 
Each contains valuable information on the _ ation. Please limit your request for the charts 

perishable food it covers, especially on its to one set. 

proper protection from source to table and is These are all publications of the National 

a guide to obtaining such foods at their best —_ Association of Ice Industries, especially pre- 

in flavor, wholesomeness and nutritional value. _ pared for educational purposes and are en- 
Please feel free to order these in any reason- __ tirely free from “brand-name” advertising. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


1706 L STREET, N. W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C- 
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nation more forcefully than the war. Every machine 

which stood idle because of sickness was a threat to 
victory. Every young man who was rejected as physically 
unfit for military service was a blow to our national 
pride. 

With the end of the war, health remains a national 
problem of major importance. Although many solutions 
have been proposed, there have been few surveys of a 
complete and analytical nature which would provide a 
sound basis for action. The following is an attempt to 
show the general character of the national health prob- 
lem and to indicate its scope and complexity. 

Wide regional differences in population, climate, eco- 
nomic conditions, social problems, and other factors 
make the health problem complex and _ far-reaching. 
Even a casual glance at the health picture reveals that 
there can be no simple rule-of-thumb solution. It may 
be argued that more physicians are needed, but this is 
an incomplete answer. In 1940, the death rate of the 


} EW things demonstrated the health problem of our 
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The map shows the regional nature of the 
health problem. Among the 30 disease- 
contributing factors studied are edu- 
cation, sanitation, recreation, housing, 
economic conditions, hygienic practices . 
and others. 
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This article is based upon a statistical study by Gerhard 
Hirschfeld, Director, and Carl W. Strow, Associate Director, 
Research Council for Economic Security, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


United States was about nine per cent higher than 
Canada’s (in the comparable Canadian census year, 1941) 
although we had about thirty per cent more physicians 
per capita. 

Poverty is an entering wedge for illness, but kidney 
trouble strikes the poor less often than it does the rich. 
The southern states are beset by much illness, yet cancer 
is less common there. Briefly, there is more to the health 
problem than the supply of medical care. 

Elaborate discussion of the health problem is not 
within the scope of this article but the simple facts pre- 
sented here may give an idea of the general situation. 

Health conditions in the forty-eight states are sum- 
marized on the map. The black states rank lowest in the 


(Concluded on page 76. See charts on next pages) 
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Population Mortality Sanitation 

A i = Sra ea 

1 2 3 q 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Deaths From 

Large 7. ™ Dratt Defec- 
States Total Urban Fami- Non- Persons Infant Stent 2 Teber- Cont.- Rejec-  Sewer- tive 

lies White Over 65 Deaths * + eee Fe tions age Housing 

iseases 

U.S.A. 131,006,184 56.5% 64% 102% 69% 47 2940 461 61 308 35.5% 18.3% 
Ala. 2,832,961 30.2 12.1 34.7 48 61 1796 530 156 419 708 37.0 
Ariz. 499,261 348 9.9 14.5 47 84 1854 1429 152 365 478 15.2 
Ark. 1,949,387 22.2 10.2 24.8 ae 46 1474 523 20.3 423 78.5 39.1 
Calif. 6,907,387. 71.0 3.3 4.5 8.0 » a2 B2 3.4 284 10.3 8.5 
Colo. 1,123,296 52.6 6.3 1.5 77 60 259.6 44.5 5.3 33.7 41.6 25.7 
Conn. 1,709,242 678 4.2 1.9 7.6 34 3544 362 SB @22 92 9.1 
Del. 266,505 52.3 5.5 13.5 77 49 3460 50.3 45 225 324 13.7 
Fla. 1,897,414 55.1 6.0 27.2 6.9 54 2406 51.1 97 46.2 37.7 19.7 
Ga. 3,123,723 34.4 11.1 34.7 5.1 58 192.55 500 118 42.4 66.1 28.4 
Idaho 524,873 33.7 7.6 1.0 6.0 42 226.1 18.3 44 24.5 54.7 25.0 
Ill. 7,897,241 73.6 4.1 5.0 & 4 35 354.3 47.3 3.6 22.5 24.1 15.7 
Ind. 3,427,796 55.1 5.7 3.6 8.4 42 320.3 40.9 5.4 25.1 43.6 17.7 
Iowa 2,538,268 42.7 5.7  f 8.9 37 281.9 = 17.6 3.1 29.1 47.5 19.7 
Kan. 1,801,028 41.9 5.6 3.7 8.7 38 2768 25.0 38 214 52.6 27.8 
Ky. 2,845,627 29.8 10.8 Be 6.6 53. 232.9 687 127 32.9 662 29.4 
La. 2,363,880 41.5 9.9 36.0 5.0 64 2560 584 156 461 608 24.2 
Me. 847,226 40.5 7.2 4 9.5 54 3626 307 45 274 39.0 22.7 
Md. 1,821,244 59.3 6.1 16.6 6.8 50 3483 728 54 25.6 29.1 14.0 
Mass 4,316,721 894 5.0 1.4 8.5 37 412.9 37.1 14 249 60 9.2 
Mich 5,256,106 65.7 6.0 4.2 6.3 41 2968 34.1 2.5 264 27.2 14.0 
Minn 2,792,300 49.8 6.8 9 7.7 33. 262.2 26.7 2.0 260 42.5 16.4 
Miss 2,183,796 19.8 11.9 49.3 $3 54 166.1 500 190 40.0 81.3 33.6 
Mo. 3,784,664 51.8 5.5 6.5 8.6 47 2963 46.5 7.1 27.9 47.4 19.9 
Mont 559,456 37.8 6.3 3.4 6.5 46 2586 41.3 39 32.2 529 23.3 
Nebr. 1,315,834 39.1 5.8 1.4 79 36 2464 17.5 3.0 24.1 49.4 19.6 
Nev. 110,247 39.3 2.9 5.6 6.2 52 3064 70.9 5.5 285 389 16.6 
N.H. 491,524 57.6 5.1 m | 9.9 40 408.1 23.0 $a @eo BA 12.3 
N.J. 4,160,165 81.6 3.6 5.6 6.7 36 357.3 444 20 254 89 12.0 
N.M. 531,818 33.2 13.6 7.4 4.4 100 1160 667 184 33.7 68.6 24.2 
N.Y. 13,479,142 828 35 4.4 6.8 37. 385.9 45.7 19 290 8&3 9.1 
N.C. 3,571,623 27.1 13.1 28.1 4.5 57 166.2 45.0 8.1 45.0 65.6 30.6 
N.D. 641,935 20.6 10.3 1.6 6.2 45 2104 19.5 5.5 238 72.9 33.7 
Ohio 6,907,612 668 4.9 4.9 79 41 3187 409 3.7 289 27.1 15.8 
Okla. 2,336,434 37.6 8.4 9.9 6.1 50 1726 49.1 9.5 30.0 59.9 34.5 
Oreg 1,089,684 488 3.5 1.2 8.5 33 304.6 28.3 28 20D Dl 16.6 
Pa. 9,900,180 66.5 5.8 47 6.9 45 3468 42.9 29 260 24.1 16.3 
R.1, 713,346 91.6 4.2 1.6 7.5 38 3766 34.5 iS be 82 7.6 
mA. 1,899,804 24.5 13.9 43.0 4.2 68 190.2 480 158 438 68.7 22.7 
S.D. 642,961 24.6 79 3.7 6.8 2 2120 31.1 2.2 25.6 67.0 25.9 
Tenn. 2,915,841 35.2 9.5 17.4 5.9 55 1882 758 103 378 649 30.1 
Tex. 6,414,824 45.4 77 14.4 5.4 69 187.1 595 127 369 54.1 23.4 
Utah 550,310 55.5 9.4 1.3 5.5 41 2440 17.1 3.8 21.1 31.5 21.0 
Vt. 359,231 34.3 7.6 l 9.6 45 392.2 43.4 2.2 23.4 288 21.0 
Va. 2,677,773 35.3 10.4 24.7 5.8 59 2944 588 87 41.1 56.5 23.3 
Wash. 1,736,191 53.1 3.7 2.2 8.3 36 6338.7 39.9 29 243 258 13.4 
W.Va. 1,901,974 28.1 11.8 6.2 5.3 54 1863 464 109 27.2 582 27.4 
Wis. 3,137,587 53.5 6.1 8 7.7 37 296.1 25.6 2.2 28.9 37.1 16.0 
Wyo. 250,742 37.3 5.8 17 5.0 46 2078 179 3.2 24.3 51.7 24.4 
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Notes to Numbered Columns: (1) 16th Census of the U, S. (2) Percent of total population. 16th Census of U. S.(3) Percent of families with three or more children unde 


10 


Statistics of U. S., 


years. 16th Census of U. S. (4) (5) Percent of total population. 16th Census of U. S. (6) Infant deaths under one year per 1000 live births. U. S. Census, Vitel 


Pt. Il, 1940. (7) (8) (9) Resident deaths per 100,000 population. U. S. Census, Vital Statistics of U. S., Pt. Il, 1940. (10) Percent of registrants 


examined February, 1943, through August, 1943. Compiled from Medical Statistics Bulletin No. 3 of the Selective Service System. (11) (12) Percent of dwellings without 
sewer connections and in need of major repairs. 16th Census of U. S. Housing Vol. I, 1940. (13) (16) Directory of American Medical Association, 1946, (14) (16) 16th 
Census of U. S., Population, Vols. I, III, 1940. (17) Financial Statistics of Counties and Cities, U. S. Bureau of The Census, 1940-1942. Expenditures of state govern- 


ments from 
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Social Security Year Book, 1941. (18) Per capita premiums written by insurance companies in 1943. From Spectator, November, 1944. (19) Persons covere 
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Conditions in Your State? (Concluded on page 76) 
Medical Facilities Health Insurance Economic Resources Culture 
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Dentist Nurse tal hed itures Insurance Care — 1937. Per Cap. Per Cap. School ture tion Workers 
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60 355 283 $1.06 $243 33 140 $2335 $575 $156 4.3% 260% 7752 $.74 271 


483 847 412 1.11 145 100 54 1056 268 36 = 12.6 15.3 30.52 15 148 
3263 = 321-~=—.205 183 219 48 19 2200 473 60 10.1 20.3 82.37 36 © 26.7 
077 1011 565 83 79 130 — 803 252 24 «86668 16.4 29.17 07 14.6 
1268 240 187 140 460 89 33 2516 805 315 26 29.3 149.81 1.53 37.5 
1466 293 197 120 218 72 294 2084 524 84 28 25.7 88.18 82 29.7 


15375 218 269 115 4.45 2 295 3127 827 SS2.C«4S 29.7 94.15 1.20 32.5 
538 86288 «238 132 299 31. 39.7 3011 896 314 4.0 26.7 80.75 37 = 31.4 


046 «©6380 )=—302 1.73 1.53 25 P 1347 471 48 71 22.1 64.26 55 24.6 
786 =6671 = 485 1.01 1.38 4 18 1079 = 315 40 9.4 18.1 33.65 20 17:3 
M41 472 = 339 LS 1.17 - —- 2706 440 58 1.1 28.4 75.14 13 23.2 


1323. = 335277 83 4.08 13 16.1 2668 726 138 24 29.3 97.62 1.30 29.3 
1889 467 403 75 3.99 14 39 2536 541 101 17 28.9 79.98 54 23.4 
1564 452 = 356 79 ~=2.03 2 89 2613 485 95 8 27.3 82.01 34 ©6253 


78 = 443 277 88 238 —- 74 2380 422 44 1.2 29.1 84.67 26 26.6 
$75 = 739 5538 98 188 — 47 1404 308 52 6.6 16.8 35.39 18 164 
000 «6544 273 1.24 1.75 IS 62 1219 357 63 13.5 22.1 45.49 43 19.0 
241 307 287 88 207 — 161 2404 «8509 2982.7 24.1 52.28 18 23.2 


086 279 237 130 303 2 161 2505 712 = 241 3.8 24.2 66.68 73 28.7 
1330 196 192 1.28 2.26 2 296 2719 766 590) 3.5 30.9 87.52 1.15 33.4 
1978 370 238 132 646 (00° 242 2676 649 1332.0 26.3 89.09 73 258 


1344 286 251 85 2.11 2 2.1 1900 509 143 1.3 28.8 83.05 7 = 26.7 
212. 1036 652 .98 72 4 — 728 =§=©202 33 13.1 12.1 26.15 03 14.0 
1651 452 316 77 = =204 42 196 2004 505 82 2.3 24.5 66.92 78 242 
020 324 180 1.16 1.61 — 35 3757 574 75 17 29.2 92.63 16 27:1 
1430 450 286 58 479 48 42 2344 433 49 1.2 30.9 67.18 2 273 


0044 «379 «1620 2.35 3.17 3.3 6173 836 151 4.4 25.7 135.50 44 33.0 
2194 =235 220 1.08 1.98 12.7 2519 546 470 27 28.6 66.80 64 263 
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1547, 282 294 1.38 2.50 185 2413 803 295 38 30.3 123.68 1.32 33.6 
65 150 226 162 5.28 oe 1484 356 26 «13.3 18.3 69.95 13 22.2 
1314 240) =223 130 862.31 16 254 3893 863 S71 3.7 32.6 131.98 1.59 367 
33 560 426 1.25 1.27 18 108 1343 = 316 33 10.0 23.6 41.77 13° 16.7 


450 415 252 1.01 1.17 76 2362 368 45 1.5 24.4 60.84 07 23.3 
1831 366 352 84 3.66 2486 643 161 2.3 30.1 87.40 49 «626.4 
3140 716 397 17 150 27 56 1521 356 33. 28 24.9 57.90 14 228 
1305 298 266 134 386 159 4.1 26006 «32579 112 1.0 30.4 93.27 49 29.3 


64 334 282 67 2.40 12 209 2564 628 245 3.1 30.2 77.88 57 =.25.4 
1892 308 239 1.08 1.55 410 3011 715 480 49 28.1 84.99 1.02 27.5 
3263. 615 = 435 .99 1.23 1207 286 18 14.9 18.2 35.57 10 168 
2122 «459 256 .96 .96 8.9 2545 376 47 1.2 27.3 75.10 16 26.1 
455 608 464 119 227 1.0 1312 317 3S9 72 17.3 38.29 27 = 18.3 


3174 549) 415 45 229 1 1.9 1662 413 33 6.8 26.3 59.95 32 22.4 
1798 407 288 1.37 2.17 6 21 2289 480 115 1.2 29.2 77.88 1 257 
2363 «= 273-237 1.33 1.71 — 127 2509 521 384 «2.2 21.5 65.88 16 258 
3173 464 «324 1.03 1.84 3 72 2144 450 ~~ 101 8.7 21.8 43.82 25 21.3 
1376 ©2993 232 105 293 146 42 2577 632 140 1.0 29.6 110.71 65 28.5 
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022 473 193 1.94 1.63 d ; 
in 1943 per 1000 population. Bureau Memorandum No. 55 (2nd Ed.) of Social Security Board. (20) Percent of population enrolled as of July 1, 1945, and based upon 
Economic Almanac For 


population estimates of 1943. Source: Hospital Service Plan Commission of American Hospital Association, (21) Nat. Ind. Conf. Bdr., The ; Fo 
1944-45, (22) U. S. Dept. of Commerce. (23) Deposits of banks, 1940. From Am. Bankers Assoc. (24) Pereent of population over 10 years in 1930. 15th Census of U. S. 
(25) Percent of total school enrollment in secondary grades, 1941-42. U. S. Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education. (26) Expenditure per child 5-17 years 
of age in 1941-42. From Tax Digest, Sept., 1944. (27) Expenditures per capita for public recreation by governmental units. U. S. Bureau of Census, Finaneial Sta- 
tistics of Cities, Counties, States, 1940-1942. (28) Number of Professional and semi-professional workers in laborforce per 1000 population. 16th Census of U. S., Popu- 
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more important factors listed in the table on the follow- 
ing two pages. The white states rank highest, or best, 
and the remaining states are placed between. The lump- 
ing together of so many factors is not intended as a 
scientific summary but will give the reader a quick bird’s- 
eye view. 

More specific facts may be gained from the accompany- 
ing tables, which contain statistical information on basic 
health conditions in the forty-eight states. In order to 
avoid abnormal wartime conditions, the data are based 
on 1939 and 1940 wherever possible. 

Closer study of this data will reveal the enormous fluc- 
tuations between the forty-eight states in population, 
medical facilities, and other matters related to health. 

In heart disease, of the nine 
states with the highest mor- 
tality rate, seven are in New 
England. Again, people in 
the New England states reach, 
on an average, a higher age 
than in any other region. 
Since heart disease is a dis- 
ease of old age, this explains 
why more people die from 
heart disease in New England 
than in any other region. « 
Mortality from heart disease | 
in New England is evidence 
of long life rather than poor 
health. 

In tuberculosis, of the ten 
states leading in mortality 
rates, eight are in the south. 
With the exception of such 
sanitarium-equipped states as 
Arizona, Colorado, and Ne- 
vada, it will be noted that the 
leading states have a large 
non-white population and a 
low standard of living. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky have a death rate four times as high 
as Utah, Wyoming, and Nebraska. 

One might go on, pointing out that cancer mortality 
is most pronounced among other persons having good 
incomes and living in cities. It is hardly a coincidence 
that six of the seven highest states in cancer mortality 
are in New England. Influenza and pneumonia mortal- 
ity rates are highest in the south where poverty and poor 
Sanitation are important contributing factors. 

This brief resumé of the distribution of mortality as 
an indicator of the prevalence of disease shows how much 
the health problems of one locality, one age group, one 
income group differ from those of others. If disease is 
regarded as a national public enemy, it should be noted 
that it is not like an army massed on open ground, which 
can be conquered by frontal attack. It is more like an 
army which has been divided into small guerilla bands, 
each of which has to be searched out and crushed in turn. 

The same unevenness in statistical distribution also ap- 
plies to medical facilities, although for other reasons. 
The one extreme is found in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
the Carolinas, with one physician for each 1,400 popula- 
tion; the other in California and Massachusetts where 
the proportion of physicrans is twice as great. The sta- 
tistics on the number of hospital beds are similar. States 
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To a Dietitian 


by Gwynnyth Gibson 


What I can’t understand is, 


Should choose Nutrition, 

With thousands and thousands of fussy trays, 
So much toil and so little praise, 

And the praise so grudgingly given, 

No matter how the dietitian has striven! 
Not all of the Valiant perish in battle, 
For back of the trays and their thrice-daily rattle 
The Kitchen has casualties; the chef’s unstrung, 
The dietitian, too, and her work unsung! 

I can’t understand, when it’s only fair 

That she should have the croix de guerre! 
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like Arkansas, Georgia, and Kentucky have one hospital 
bed for each 600 persons whereas such wealthy states as 
Rhode Island, California, and Massachusetts have three 
times as many. 

Like variations are found in the distribution of dental 
services, nurses, and other medical facilities. Whether a 
mere multiplication of existing facilities would be an 
adequate solution will be discussed later on. But before 
a solution can be attempted, it is important to bear in 
mind the considerable gap in the supply of medical 
services to the states. 

In view of the lack of uniformity mentioned above, it 
is small wonder that the same picture is shown in such 
fields as sanitation and housing. In sanitation, for in- 
stance, southern states like 
Mississippi and Arkansas have 
no sewerage for seventy per 
cent of their people. 

To show the uneven dis- 
tribution of each factor 
among the states would bor- 
der on the monotonous. Suf- 
fice it to say here that in the 
extent of illiteracy and ex- 
penditures for education, in 
recreation or the number of 
professional workers, in in- 
come or savings, states like 
Mississippi will inevitably 
rank among the least, and 
states like Illinois among the 
most favorably situated. 

All of these facts suggest 
that while health is a national 
problem in the sense that all 
people are affected by it in 
one way or another, it is real- 
ly a combination of layers 
of regional, local, and in- 
dividual problems sandwiched 


’ 
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together. 

Health conditions have not stood still. Over the last 
thirty and fifty years both public and private enterprise 
have made great strides in improving health conditions. 
Public enterprise has made its contribution in the field 
of sanitation and public hygiene as well as education. 
Private enterprise has brought about profound changes 
in the kind and amount of protection people have against 
illness, accident and other hazards. This is not only 
true of the refinement in medical science and its appli- 
cation, but applies equally strongly to the expansion of 
individual and group insurance, of Blue Cross Plans and 
prepaid medical care. Some of these have only started 
recently while others have been operating for thirty and 
more years. ‘The important fact lies not in the actual size 
of private coverage as in its dynamic growth over the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

The one basic principle which stands out above all 
others is that the health of the people ultimately can be 
safeguarded not so much by meeting problems of imme- 
diate disease as by improving all the conditions of life 
which affect health. This means that we can secure gains 
in national health in the long run only about as rapidly 
as we can improve the living standards, the educational 
advantages, and economic opportunities of the people. 
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Home Economics 
in Hawall 


By Doris Huddleston 


home economics program is the fact that a large 

part of the fruits and vegetables used in the foods 
classes, as well as inthe school cafeterias, is grown by the 
students themselves in gardens located near the depart- 
ment. 

As Mrs. Frances Wynn, director of home economics 
education in Hawaii, pointed out, this not only encour- 
ages home gardening, perhaps uncovering a “green 
thumb” or two in the class, but also saves money which 
is then directed to the purchase of supplies which must 
be obtained commercially. 

As a matter of fact, it has always been the policy of 
the Territorial homemaking supervisors to stress the use 
of local foods, both in the classroom and in the cafeteria, 
but this was particularly emphasized in the recent emer- 
gency famine program, with two weeks devoted exclu- 
sively to this topic. 

Using news clippings, graphic pictures, highly colored 
posters and charts, home economics classes explained to 
their fellow students how certain foods, such as taro, poi 
and breadfruit can be substituted for bread, thereby con- 
serving America’s wheat supply. The pupils of one inter- 
mediate school concentrated their efforts upon the 
stretching of cereals, introducing classroom demonstra- 
tions to illustrate their arguments. 

Kaimuki high school voted to forego refreshments at 
the annual prom and donated the money saved to the 
famine relief fund. Farrington high, in addition to show- 
ing the excellent films which depicted famine conditions 


An unusual sidelight of the Territory of Hawaii's 
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Hawaii’s balmy weather and beautiful beaches inspire girls 
to make striking cottons and play clothes both for themselves 


and children in the play school. Manicures and coiffures 


receive proper attention in their personal care classes 


in Europe, conducted a five weeks’ survey of the edible 
food waste in the school cafeteria. 

An amusing note in this all-out program was the 
chagrin of one teacher who decided to point out the 
great quantity of milk wasted daily by students in the 
cafeteria. Collecting the small amount left in each bottle, 
she filled a gigantic milk bottle and triumphantly 
made this the center of the school display. This was, 
however, to be only the beginning and as the week prog 
ressed, she had visions of more and more bottles making 
their appearance to further emphasize the amount of 
milk wasted when each student leaves even a drop. Her 
immediate success ruined the basic plan of the display, 
however, for the student body took her message so to 
heart that not a single drop was left in any bottle! 

Still another school made an example of its First 
Citizen by displaying the cafeteria tray of the principal 
in the hall show case, labelling it, “This is Mr. Blank’s 
tray.” Contrasted with this was a discarded, although 
almost full tray, which had been seized by an eagle-eyed 

(Continued on next page) 
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Whipping up a salad is no trick at all when one has Hawaii’s 
luscious fruits and vegetables on hand as these Island girls 
demonstrate. They learn the finer points of service and 
decoration at informal parties, group buffets and through 
serving young guests in courses in child care and development 
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student and placed in the case with a scornful tag which 
queried, “Whose is this?” 

Throughout many of the schools, the home economics 
students compiled rather extensive lists of flour and fat 
substitutes, mimeographing the leaflets for use in their 
own homes. 

Hawaii's teachers, it seems to me, have succeeded won- 
derfully in integrating the schools’ home economics pro- 
gram with the life of the community. Aside from such 
wartime measures as Red Cross projects in knitting, 
wrapping bandages and sewing hospital garments, Island 
homemaking students donated a good deal of their leisure 
time to manning canteens and emergency feeding centers 
for military personnel and civilian defense workers. They 
also promoted the sale of war bonds and stamps through 
booths set up in every school, largely undertaken by the 
local chapter of Future Homemakers of America, and 
the sale of products turned out in the home economics 
classes. 

Just as remarkable as the outstanding contribution 
made in the war years is the part Hawaii’s home making 
teachers and students play in the everyday life of the 
community. 

Most girls in the Territory are registered for two years 
of diversified home economics training—including foods, 
clothing, nursing, child care and development, home 
management, and health and personal development. 

At the present time these courses, which are prelimi- 
nary to any further training, are most frequently required 
in the seventh and eighth grades, but a shift is being 
made to the ninth and tenth grades. This move will 
probably take two or three years, and is due in part to 
the fact that girls are staying in school longer now than 
ever before. 

From the eighth through the twelfth grades, when 
home economics subjects are elective, the same system of 
a diversified program, rather than formally divided 
courses, has been continued. It is felt that this is a far 
superior method of teaching, since it is extremely elastic, 
and the interests and needs of the girls actually determine 
how much emphasis shall be placed upon each particular 
phase of homemaking. 

At a school in Wahiawa, for example, the classes were 


(Concluded on page 129) 
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By Flora Rose 


S I begin this story of the pioneers 

in home economics I have known, 

I smile at myself because, in its 
small way, it is history. In my young 
and younger days history was on the 
black list, considered by me the most 
boring of all subjects. Certainly, it 
failed completely to arouse any feeling 
that a nebulous, before-I-was-born past 
was akin to the vital experiences of to- 
day and the magic potentialities of to- 
morrow. 

Fortunately, however, through my 
parents and grandparents and_ the 
crusty, delightful, old gentleman who 
lived next door, I got substantial and 
interesting confirmation of an impor- 
tant connection between what had hap 
pened in the yesterday which was theirs 
ind in the today I claimed as my own. 
Those living personalities close to me 
were able to bridge for me the gap that 
existed between past and present. 

A recent occurrence brought rather 
vividly before me this isolation of young 
people in a world of their own current 
interests. I was revisiting the college 
whose destinies I had helped to guide 
for many years and where my portrait 
hangs in the lounge. One afternoon I 
spoke to and with a group of students, 
and we spent a lively happy hour to- 
gether. Later I was told that after I 
left the classroom the students gathered 
around the instructor in great excite- 
ment to the tune of “Why, how wonder- 
ful, we didn’t know she was alive!” The 
cead and goneness, the dimness and 
distance, the feeling of someone quite 
out of their vibrant world implied by 
a portrait had been wiped out. Sud- 
denly, something of the past but still 
relevant to today had come alive for 
those young people, something under- 
standable because it breathed and lived 
and was an intimate part of the pres- 
ent and had meaning for and relation- 
ship to them. 

Often since that day, I have wondered 
how, being alive, I can make my pres- 
ence create in words for these young 
and perhaps other less-young people 
some illusion of kinship to at least parts 
of the past, some warmth of feeling, 
some union in thought with the men 
and women whose vision and genius 
brought into being the movement in 
education that came to be christened 
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Pioneers In Home Economies 






Flora Rose was born many years ago (October 13, 1874) of southern parents In 
Denver, Colorado. The East Denver High School and a year of European travel 
polished her off according to the standards of her day. Then followed six to 
eight years of socializing in the gay nineties with ultimate disenchantment. Suffer- 
ing boredom, remaining “unplucked from the parent stem” she broke with family 
tradition, borrowed money and ventured forth in search of a career. She found it 
through the “Household Arts” department of the State Normal School at Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. Opportunity for self support came through a teaching 
position in “domestic science” in the then State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Three rich rewarding years included both giving and getting 
a B.S. degree. A summer in Mexico and a year at Columbia University working 
for a Master’s degree under that greatest of masters, Henry C. Sherman, followed. 
Then came the real pay off—thirty-three years at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, with the first twenty-five of these spent in close association with Martha 
Van Rensselaer. The work of these two women at Cornell might be labeled from 
“rags to riches” for from it grew a department, a school, a college, a magnificent 
building, an independent budget. In 1940 Flora Rose retired and moved to Cali- 
fornia to begin new enterprises. One of these is the series of “memoir” articles 
for Practical Home Economics, of which this is the first. 


“home economics.” They were real peo- 
ple, these pioneers in home economics. 
I was acquainted with all those about 
whom I shall write at any length. I 
liked them, laughed with and at them, 
saw their faults, respected the virtues 
of which they were more than abun- 
dantly possessed. Like you and me they 
had standards which, on occasion, they 
shaded slightly. They discoursed learn- 
edly on sanitation only in the rush of 
the day’s activities to leave a_ ring 
around the bath tub. Superior they 
were, yet very human. 

That there were pioneers who 
emerged to lead a movement called 
home economics was not incidental. 
They were products of situations long 
in the making. There was, however, a 
moment in history when the individual 
concern for society’s welfare each had 
been nurturing separately merged with 
that of the others to develop a force 
strong enough to effect a vigorous move- 
ment in the field of education. That 
moment, September 1899, may he 
called with considerable justification the 
birth date of the home economics move- 
ment. Not as its beginning, clearly not, 
for birth, whether of an organism, a 
movement in education, a revolution, 
an idea or an invention, is always pre- 
ceded by what Cannon so aptly de- 
scribed as ‘‘a long chain of sequentially 
related events.” For many years before 
1899, home economics had been show 
ing signs of quickening but not until 
1899 was it ready to begin its existence 


as a well defined separate, if still im 
mature, entity. 

The home economics movement in 
education was but one manifestation of 
the mounting needs of a rapidly chang- 
ing social and economic world seeking 
new ways and means to solve its per- 
plexing problems. To understand the 
meaning of the introduction of a field 
called home economics into education, 
to grasp its reasons for being, and the 
place it has achieved, to feel kinship 
with the men and women who helped 
it establish itself demands at least a 
brief review of the forces which pre 
ceded its birth. . 

Again, remembering my own scorn 
of historical data, it takes courage to 
interpose at this point even the most 
meager and over-simplified description 
of a short portion of the past. It is 
a part of the past, however, which led 
directly to the events of 1899 and on 
beyond them to today; which led, act 
ually, to the atom bomb, to that still 
most inconceivable of all experiences 
which has jarred the whole world off 
its old axis without showing it the way 
to a new equilibrium. 

Perhaps my description of the mo 
ment in history which concerns this 
story might begin somewhat as follows: 
“Within the past two hundred years, 
and largely within the last one hundred 
vears, mankind’s environment in many 
places in this old world has changed 
more in amount and with greater 

(Continued on page 116) 
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implications for communities in 

dealing with boys and girls with be- 
havior problems was initiated by the 
United States Children’s Bureau in 1937 
and carried on through 1943. It was de- 
veloped with the cooperation of social 
agencies in St. Paul and confined to a 
neighborhood of twenty thousand _per- 
sons. The neighborhood was small 
enough for study purposes and yet large 
enough to provide a good cross-section 
of a metropolitan community. It repre- 
sented a wide range of nationality and 
of family income. The children involved 
were typical of those to be found any- 
where, their behavior problems present- 
ing the usual run of truancy, pilfering, 
school failure, inability to get along with 
other children and the like. 

The idea back of the Children’s Bu- 
reau’s undertaking was to see what 
might be done “early in the game” to 
get a child and his family the help the 
community had to offer. The schools, 
the churches and youth organizations, 
such as Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls, 
were involved. So were social and law- 


{i experiment that has challenging 
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enforcement agencies and the commu- 
nity’s health services. All were drawn 
into a plan which called for their re- 
ferring to the project—The Community 
Service for Children—the boys and girls 
they knew to be in trouble of one kind 
or another. 

The project, in turn, drew upon both 
public and private agencies as it needed 
help in working with the boys and girls 
referred to it. For example, a family 
welfare worker, knowing the child’s 
home situation, might have information 
which she felt the boy’s teacher should 
have in order to understand his behavior 
in the classroom. The family welfare 
worker, in such a case, might arrange 
through the project for a joint discus- 


_ sion of the child’s home and his school 


relationships. Or, it might be the other 
way around; sometimes the youngster’s 
school difficulty, when followed through 
with the project’s assistance, showed that 
the family needed assistance that a wel- 
fare agency could provide. In some in- 
stances, the behavior problem had _ its 
basis in a health condition. Sometimes 
psychiatric help was needed to get at the 
root of the child’s behavior. In other 
cases, though, the improvement was 
brought about just by getting the boy 


or girl involved in some group activity. 

In other words, an attempt was made 
in the St. Paul project to see the child 
and his needs as the starting point and 
then to draw upon the community for 
what it had that might help that particu- 
lar child. All concerned with his wel- 
fare, particularly his family and _ his 
teachers, were brought to a better under- 
standing of his behavior and their aid 
was sought in dealing with it. Instead 
of working independently, as is often 
the case, they worked together and they 
had the same goal—a better adjustment 
of the child to his home situation and 
to the community. 

Altogether some 700 children were 
given individual assistance. For some 
the project’s role was largely that of 
referring the parents or the teachers or 
some other interested person to a place 
or person who could help. The referral, 
in most such cases, followed upon a 
diagnosis by the project. But, for some 
400 boys and girls much more was done 
and in many cases over a long and diff- 
cult period. In four out of five cases, 
an improvement was brought about and 
in a high proportion, almost 70 per cent, 
a change for the better was made in the 
situation causing, or affecting, the child’s 
behavior, thus giving promise of a long- 
run improvement. Significantly, although 
the juvenile delinquency rate for the 
city rose, in the section in which the 
project was operating a decline took 
place. 

The value of the project, according 
to a recent Children’s Bureau report, lies 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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The picture below shows the author and 
her pupils busily following directions 
for making a bridge luncheon set de- 
scribed on a record. Pupils receive 
individual lesson sheets to help in the 
cutting and sewing. Details of records 
available are given on the following 
two pages. Records should be ordered 
thirty days in advance of class period 
for which the project is to be scheduled 
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Dramatized Recordings 
for Teen-Agers 


is announced, the alert teacher 

asks herself, “How practical would 
this be for me in my teaching situa- 
tion?” Perhaps you have been asking 
this question of the dramatized fabric 
and clothing projects recently launched 
by the Celanese Corporation of America. 

These audio-visual projects consist of 
three component parts: 

1. A recorded dramatized dialogue 
outlining the project and giving the ele- 
ments of the problem. This can be 
played on any standard phonograph, or 
radio with phonographic equipment. 


Wis announ a new teaching device 


The principal characters are two teen- 


By Beatrice Garretson 


Home Economics Teacher 
Dwight Morrow High School 
Englewood, New Jersey 


agers with Miss Woodward, a friendly 
expert, giving them sewing guidance. 

Each of nine projects is an article 
designed to interest teen-agers — some- 
thing she will want for her personal 
wardrobe or as a gift. The other three 
projects deal with textile fabrics, fabric 
and clothing care, and synthetic textiles. 
For complete details of each record see 
the next two pages. 








2. A printed teaching plan for the 
instructor. 

3. Individual lesson sheets punched 
for standard binders for each member of 
the class. These include cutting dia- 
grams and sewing illustrations. They 
are keyed to the enthusiasms of the 
teen-agers. 

Two criteria set up for audio-visual 
aids pertinent to this type teaching de- 
vice are: 

1. The materials must have direct 
relationship to the educational goals 
sought. 

2. The materials must be appropriate 
to the maturity level of the group. 

Judged by these standards the new 
Celanese projects are excellent for home 
economics classes in both junior and 
senior high school. They are cleverly 
written and dramatized with no mention 
of the company or the product except 
in announcement and conclusion. 

These records are not an “out” for a 


lazy teacher. Their use, if properly 
timed, can launch an exciting and fruit- 
ful period of teaching. The basic edu- 
cational principle that “meaningful ex- 
periences are directed by clear purposes 
which are real to the learners and under- 
stood by them” implies that to get the 
most out of the projects, the home eco- 
nomics teacher must set the stage care- 
fully so the listening to records and 
studying of the charts, becomes a pupil 
interest and concern. Whether a teacher 
uses the educational projects ‘Textile 
Fibers,” “Fabrics and Clothing Care” 
and “Synthetic Textiles” to introduce a 
unit of work, to develop it or to close 
it, is her choice. All three are possible, 
effective uses. 

As a fellow home economics teacher, 
perhaps you are interested in how I used 
these recordings at the Dwight Morrow 
High School, Englewood, New Jersey. 

My clothing students are required to 
keep rather complete and accurate rec- 


ords. A mimeographed form requires a 
picture or drawing of the project; 
sample of cloth, its cost, name, weave 
and fiber content; old and new tech- 
niques employed and needed help on 
each; pupil and teacher evaluation. 

Many times I am asked, “What's the 
name of this material?” ‘What fiber is 
in this?” etc. When I evaluate a piece 
of work in terms of a pupil’s growth, 
I plan with the girl her next project so 
as to provide additional or needed 
learning experiences. In chatting about 
the qualities of the cloth to buy for the 
project, interest in textiles is fostered. 
I launched the Celanese project “Tex- 
tile Fibers” on the wave of this recog- 
nized need. 

The recording provoked considerable 
discussion, gave a broad overview and 
pointed up future study plans. It was a 
successful orientation to the study of 
textiles. The effectiveness of this lesson 
was proved by the excellent results in 





Involves cutting and sewing on 
bias; slip-stitching small 
opening 


Requirements: 


1 yard fabric 
spool of matching thread 





The story of the natural and 
synthetic fibers—their uses and 
characteristics presented in a 
novel and interesting way. Les- 
son plan includes information 
for the teacher, wall chart on 
basic properties of fibers and 
student quiz based on phono- 
graph record. 





Involves cutting and facing neck 
opening; hemming; attaching 
collar and belt. 


Requirements: 


Fabric required varies 
according to size. Size 14 
takes 1 yard of fabric 
spool of matching thread 


Involves binding an opening; 
application of snaps; French 
seaming sides and hemming 
bottom. 


Requirements: 


1 yard sturdy fabric 

1 yard bias seam binding in 

a matching or contrasting 
color 

5 large snap fasteners 

1 flat wooden coat hanger 

spool of heavy duty thread 


Involves cutting accurate curves 
and applying bias binding. 


Requirements: 
2/3 yard fabric 
44 yards bias seam binding 
1% inch wide 
spool of matching thread 





Involves matching and stitching 
seams; fringing all edges on 
tablecloth and napkins. 


Requirements: 


1 yard fabric of one color 
1 yard fabric of contrasting 
color 

spool of thread to match 
each color 
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me objective test which was part of the 
project kit. There is an abundance of 
technical information in the ten-minute 
exposure. That so much can be recalled 
by pupils days later is proof of the use- 
fulness of this teaching aid. 

A very few girls preferred textbook 
work to the records. Suffice to say these 
were the “slow learners” of the group 
who naturally need more visual help. 

I used the recording, “Fabric and 
Clothing Care,” with a Homemaking 
class concerned with personal improve- 
ment. The Celanese suggestion—to fol- 
low the listening with pupil demonstra- 
tions of washing and ironing a blouse— 
was used. Before class was dismissed 
pupil-teacher thinking and planning to- 
gether launched a series of projects on 
clothing care to carry through ten or 
more additional lessens. Since these 
lessons are motivated by pupil interests 
and needs that grow out of the homes 
and go back to it, the effect is another 


worthwhile educational goal. Practical 
learning of this type gives a girl whose 
standing in academic subjects is low, an 
opportunity for success. We owe her this 
“moment in the sun.” 

Our use of the record for construc- 
tion of a two-tone bridge luncheon set 
(see description below) did not prove 
a too efficient teaching device. In the 
first place, the making of the set was 
not every girl’s need. Timing the lesson 
before Christmas was a help, but the 
cost of materials, which averaged about 
two dollars per girl, was a stumbling 
block. Scarcity of suitable materials in 
a small town was also a handicap. The 
twenty-five who participated found lis- 
tening and reading quite confusing. 
They felt that more direct orders in 
numbered sequence would be easier for 
them to follow. 

Here are my suggestions to those who 
may try this project: 

(Concluded on page 107) 


Home Economics Advisory Committee 
The over-all planning for the complete 
program described here was done in 
consultation with state supervisors Ella 
Riedell Williams of New Jersey and 
Treva E. Kauffman of New York. The 
details of each project were carefully 
gone over with home economics teach- 
ers Ruth Fitzsimmons, East Orange, 
N. J., Jayne Bromell, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. and Rebecca Urraro, 


Huntington, L. I. 


Below is a reproduction of the Celanese 
leaflet describing the twelve records 
now available. Each project is mailed 
complete with instruction material in a 
handy carton with a letter to the teach- 
er explaining in detail how to use the 
project. The teacher merely reverses 
the carton to return record after use 


Valuable information on home 
laundering, cleaning and prese- 
ing of fabrics. Practical sugges- 
tions important for clothing care 
and good grooming. Lesson 
plan includes ironing demon- 
stration and informative book- 
let for distribution to class 
members. 


Involves a corded edge from 
pieced bias strips; interlining 
with padding and etitching with 
cording foot; slipstitching. 


ly yard fabric 

strip of cotton batting 23 

inches long and 9 inches 

wide 

one roll of 4 inch cable 
cord 

spool of matching thread 





Involves shirring; finishing 
edges with bias binding; hem- 
ming ties and attaching belt. 


Requirements: 


14 yards fabric 
34 yards bias binding 
spool of matching thread 





Involves cutting and piecing bias 
strips for covered cording; 
applying initials to blouse with 
hand stitching. 


Requirements: 
piece of fabric 12 inches 
square to cut a bias strip, 
114, inches wide 
one yard of 3/16 inch 
cable cord 
spool of matching thread 


The background and character- 
istics of basic fabric weaves and 
the story of the modern textiles 
which form so important a part 
in today’s fabric picture. Lesson 
plan includes information for 
the teacher and fabric construc- 
tion cards for students with in- 
structions on weaves. 





Involves shirring; inserting zip- 
per in placket; attaching belt, 
and finishing hem. 
Requirements: 
Twice the skirt length plus 
6 inches (allows for 3 inch 
hem) 
1 seven inch skirt zipper 
3 hooks and eyes 
spool of matching thread 
and heavy duty matching 
thread 
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Techniques and Teaching Aids for 


Clothing Management and Construction 





clothing management and construc- 

tion are planned together by the 
teacher and pupils at the beginning of 
a course. As the class progresses criteria 
are set up for each phase of management 
and construction. In Part I of this arti- 
cle which appeared in the January issue, 
techniques were suggested for helping 
girls to recognize their own clothing 
needs. Specific goals were set up for the 
study of equipment, selection of pat- 
terns and of material, for the prepara- 
tion of material for cutting and for 
making the best use of patterns. In this 
concluding article the actual construc- 
tion processes are studied. 

Criteria for construction processes may 
be set up by the entire class or by dif- 
ferent committees with each committee 
using good teaching aids such as ex- 
amples of the different construction 
processes, bulletin charts, sewing guides, 
textbooks and film strips as a basis for 
their decisions. If criteria are developed 
in this way, a chairman from each com- 
mittee presents the committee findings 
to entire group for approval. 

The group-approved criteria for each 
construction process, such as seams, 
darts, hems, etc., may be compiled and 
mimeographed to be used as a checking 
device by each individual for evaluating 
her own accomplishments at the com- 


| eoning goals for the study of 


By Velma Shaffer 


District Supervisor, Home Economics 
Education, Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russelville, Arkansas 


Part II 


ent types are used and for demon- 
strating how to use. 


. Models of machine stitching made 


on colored material with contrasting 

thread illustrating: 

A. Correct stitch. 

B. Threads not pulled back in place 

when stitching was begun. 

C. Upper tension too tight. 

D. Upper tension too loose. 

E. Bobbin not in correctly; shuttle 
not threaded. 

‘, Machine incorrectly threaded, up- 
per thread not between tension 
discs. 

G. Blunt needle. 

H. Stitch too long. 

I. Stitch too short. 

These are time-saving for the teach- 
er when placed on the bulletin 
board for the pupil to observe and 
help develop judgment in evalu- 
ating own work. The pupil soon 
learns to criticize her stitching and 
to adjust the machine for herself. 
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mended for sweaters so popular with 
the school girl. 

Tailors, linen, duck, and crinoline 
are suggested for shoulder pad stiff- 
ening. 

Shoulder pads made of cotton may 
be snapped in or the pillow case 
style may be used. Patterns are avail- 
able for the pillow case style. The 
cover is attached to the shoulder 
and pad may be removed. 

It has been said that “the shoulder 
pad is a part of woman’s anatomy 
at the present time.” The smart 
looking garment has well-made, well- 
fitted shoulder pads. 

Exhibiting garments showing well- 
fitting and appropriate shoulder 
pads encourages pupils to work to- 
ward similar fit and appearance in 
their own garment. These exhibits 
help them to recognize the neces 
sity of all fitting of the blouse tu 
be done with the shoulder pads. 
The pads are made before any fit- 
ting of the blouse or coat is done. 


. Darts—All models are made on col- 


ored materials. 

A. Model showing tailor tacks, used 
for class demonstration of fold- 
ing, pinning and basting a dart. 

B. Good dart—stitching tapered cor- 
rectly at end. 

C. Model showing effect of not 





pletion of each construction step. . Models of shoulder pads in many stitching straight. The si 
In order to get even a partial picture different kinds suitable for the cur- D. Model showing results of tying to kee 
of the total growth of a pupil the teach- rent style garments. thread carelessly. fal pe 
er and pupil will need to put together Common types are the seven-inch FE. Models showing uses of darts, 
the results of various kinds of evalua- square and ten-inch circle—material neckline, waistline, underarm ; 
tion. folded on bias and padded with lay- fullness, shoulder fullness, full- HE 
Good teaching aids for use in teach- ers of wool cut into triangle or semi- ness in sleeve. oo 
ing construction processes develop self- ape ero. pen, toes Pa 5. Gamiees ivan 
reliance. Pupils have an opportunity to building up toward center of shoul- A. Gathering with one row of run- eae 
compare their work to good examples, oe Suet : ning stitches. rich tk 
thus challenging them to improve their Wool comfort bats might $0 = B. Gathering with two rows of run- hounds 
own workmanship. chased as a part of the clothing lab- ning stitches placed one-eighth of san 
A garment constructed by the teacher inno ag, ye Homeloan - . aoe. 
ie aialiells ey-cieietaiteens ellie healing the shoulder pads. Wool has been found C. Gathering with machine stitch- f os : 
‘ea a aap tee to be much more satisfactory than ing; shirring. “names 
pupil to set her standards for good tt Pad . d into th on dren 4 
workmanship. This garment may also ae a. : wre pens ny A ri 6. Finishing plain seams. must 1 
be used for demonstrating certain con- rea aa aa a ee ee, A. Pinking child ¢ 
: It will not mat. In wash dresses : : 
struction processes. which require starch, care should be . hg ~— muath 
. . ee C. Bindin 
A collection of models of clothing con- taken not to dip the pad in starch. D sate " Man 
struction processes that has been found Most commercial garment patterns ; nena i. — atten 
hee fac suit- 
to be adequate for work done in high furnish good patterns for shoulder Payee re de ete _ lems ¢ 
school classes includes: pads. Patterns, giving only shoulder P , _ ne, 
1. Models showing the different types pad patterns are available with many 7. French seams. ; childre 
of basting for demonstrating the different types and their suggested A. Models showing each step in the ch 
purpose of basting where the differ- uses. Some include pads recom- (Concluded on page 108) and ch 
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The sitter’s “first aid” kit contains a variety of story books, toys and playthings 
to keep young minds and fingers busy while Mother is away. All of the mate- 
rial packs neatly into a small suitcase which the sitter can carry easily 


HERE is a lot of talk going on at 

present in regard to the junior high 

school level being the psychologically 
advantageous place to teach care of the 
pre-school child. Some schools can en- 
tich the experiences of their home eco- 
nomics students by contact with young 
children in a play school or nursery 
school. Other schools provide no such 
facilities for experience with little chil- 
dren and the home economics teacher 
must use some other means of making 
child care meaningful in the present life- 
situations of the students. 

Many junior high school girls are 
“sitters” and bring to class such prob- 
lems of sitters as children who won't 
mind, children who cry for mother, and 
children who quarrel. There are also 
the children the sitter can’t get to eat 
and the ones that rebel at face washing. 
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If some of your girls have sitter’s prob- 
lems, they will be interested in ways to 
make their jobs easier. Through them 
other class members can be introduced 
to practical child care problems and 
their solutions. 

A good place to begin is to find out 
types of play materials and play activi- 
ties children of various ages enjoy. The 
girls can then assemble a Sitters Kit 
containing play materials which will 
keep children occupied and happy. A 
busy child means fewer problems. 

We made two sitter’s kits as A8 class 
activities—one for a young child and one 
for an older child. The girls preferred 
to pack the play materials in an over- 
night case. A large hat box would serve 
the purpose equally well. 

The girls worked out the following 
things for their kits while considering 


Sitter’s Kit 


By Ellen G. Thompson 
Teacher of Homemaking 


Belvedere Junior High School 
Los Angeles, California 


at the same time practicability and ease 
n carrying the kit. 


Kir ror A YOUNG CHILD 

Modeling clay and board. 

. Blocks 

. Spool doll 

Pull toy 

Bean bag 

. Story book 

. Coffee can and clothes pins 

. Clothes for playing grown-up 

. Jigsaw puzzle 

. Scrap book with pictures of young 
children and pictures of things 
young children do. 


D> St ms OOD — 


oo Oo ~) 


Kit FOR AN OLDER CHILD 

1. Modeling clay and board 

2. Crayons and paper 

3. Color book 

4. Materials for making musical toys 

5. Story book 

6. Bean bag 

7. Scrap book, scissors, paste; pictures 
to be cut out for scrap book 

8. Puzzle 

9. Envelope filled with scraps of col- 
ored paper. Large sheets of paper 
for pasting on designs made with 
colored papers 

10. Clothes for playing grown-up 

11. Interest boxes. 


For a pull toy, an empty chalk box 
was painted white. The wooden axles 
and wheels made of button molds were 
painted red. A heavy red cord for pull- 
ing the toy had a large enough knot in 
one end for small fingers to grasp. Into 
the box the girls fitted a set of wooden 
blocks made from scrap lumber. The 
blocks were sanded, then painted red, 
blue, yellow, turquoise and white. 

From empty spools we made dolls, 
stringing the spools on elastic and fast- 
ening the elastic ends to bright colored 


(Concluded on page 123) 











By Mary L. Brandt 


During the war when Mr. and Mrs, 
Brandt moved into this apartment in 
Gramercy Park they were confronted 
with the usual furniture shortages, 
Mrs. Brandt, however, achieved a 
charming home out of an odd assort- 
ment of emergency furniture borrowed 
from friends and picked up inexpen- 
sively. The walls of the room are dark 
green; the sofa on which Mrs. Brandt 
is seated a lighter but harmonious 
green. The lamps are alabaster topped 
with dark green paper shades. The 
rug and chair to the right are char- 
treuse. The sectional chairs pushed to- 
gether in the foreground are covered 
in a tomato red, The draperies are dark 
green and white satin. The vase in the 
corner by the draperies is filled with 
rhododendron leaves and tiny bright 
red crab apple leaves which pick up 
the color of the sectional chairs 


ashion Trends in Home Furnishings 


ASHION in home furnishings 

changes with the times because fun- 

damentally home furnishings are as 
much of a reflection of the era we live 
in as anything else. 

In past centuries any particular period 
in home furnishing lasted for many 
years because people’s habits and ways 
of thinking and living changed but very, 
very slowly. When the beginnings of 
change come about, designers and crafts- 
men break away from tradition. Many 
experiments in design and color are 
tried. Many fail; but eventually a style 
evolves that best represents contempo- 
rary life. This style then becomes the 
fashion. 

Today, new ideas of designers and 
decorators are often referred to as 
“high” style or “decorator’s” style or 
“prestige” style. Later when the style 
becomes more stabilized and generally 
acceptable, it becomes “volume fashion.” 

Events moved more rapidly in the last 
quarter of this century than in any like 
period of the past. This fact is truly 
represented in the comparatively rapid 
change in home furnishing styles. Let 
us take a look at the last twenty-five 
years. 

Tue Rust, GREEN AND GoLp ERA 

Around 1926 or 1927, the attention of 
the decorators shifted to furniture of 
the late 18th Century and early 19th 
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Century of both France and England. 
Its best exponents included Elsie de 
Wolfe, Ruby Ross Wood, Nancy Mc- 
Clelland and Mrs. John Alden Car- 
penter. The change in the style was 
due to changes in our economic condi- 
tions. Money was more plentiful. Every- 
one who could afford the services of a 
decorator had at least one room with a 
light blue-green wall, and this color be- 
came a symbol of elegance, taste and 
refinement. Typical colors were blue- 
green, ivory, rose, rust, green and gold. 
Out of this rather limited range of 
colors, furniture and department stores 
extracted particularly the rust, green 
and gold. They became more grayed as 
time went on. These three colors be- 
came the volume colors and remained 
so well into the thirties. 
A GLIMPSE OF MODERN IN THE 30’s 
Modern really played no important 
part in decoration until around 1933 
despite the boat loads of modern furni- 
ture that arrived from the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1925. Its upswing at that was 
due probably to the Chicago World’s 
Fair. The vogue brought with it strong, 
dramatic colors in sharp contrast to the 
previous cycle of muddy, grayed colors. 
These modern colors included, in part, 
deep brown, royal blue, eggplant, green, 
chartreuse. Typical combinations were 
royal blue and silver, chartreuse and 


eggplant, and monotone combinations 
of brown and beige. 


MODERNIZING TRADITIONAL STYLES 


At the same time that bright colors 
appeared in the Modern scene, a new 
trend in Traditional decoration was at- 
tracting attention. 

It saw its first articulation in England 
and on the continent, where the work 
of Syrie Maughan attracted attention. 
She is best known for introducing white 
and off-whites for modernizing tradi- 
tional styles. She took period furniture, 
pickled it, set it against whites or very 
pale colors and used nubby and tex- 
tured fabrics and rugs. Crystal and mir- 
rored accessories were combined with 
smooth and rough textures. This color 
cycle was easy to work with because all 
combinations were good. Colors were 
pale blue, egg-shell, beige, pale yellow, 
green, turquoise and copper rose. They 
did not become volume commercial 
colors until the end of the thirties and 
are still popular. 

In each of these three cycles, two 
schools have always appeared—grayed 
colors and bright colors. When the dec- 
orator introduces bright colors, the 
grayed colors become volume; when 
pastels are used in “high fashion,” sharp 
colors go into the volume bracket. It 
has been a perpetual see-saw. 
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Tue CoLor PictuRE TODAY 

The current volume color trend seems 
to have settled into bright, sharp com- 
binations of color with neutrals (grays, 
beige, black and whites) as a balance, 
while the high fashion, or decorator’s 
trend, is again toward subtle combina- 
tion of color and quiet monotones. Even 
in the volume field, the color range is 
inclusive enough to provide a_ wide 
variety of color schemes. Simple, two- 
color combinations are popular—olive 
green and geranium red, teal blue and 
cardinal red, chartreuse and_ hickory 
brown. 

The noticeable changes in colors, 
especially in the volume picture, are as 
follows: 

Red, although still bright, contains 
more yellow and seems to be replacing 
the purple reds. Greens are appearing 
in full force, from yellow-greens to blue- 
greens. Yellows are turning away from 
the yellow-green to warmer tones. Blue 
tones are softer and more blue than the 
former blue-greens. 

While the volume picture is stressing 
strong contrasts in colors, the decorators 
are turning to more sombre backgrounds 
—beige, gray, ice blue, smoke blue and 
bronze yellow. The general effect in 
high fashion decoration is muted, spa- 
cious and with an occasional vivid touch 
of color. This perhaps is the influence 
of the uncluttered simplicity of the 
Modern house. 


Care Cop oR MODERN? 

That modern is here to stay is only 
too evident from the prize-winning 
houses that are appearing all over the 
country—in department stores, magazine 
contests and elsewhere. 

For the past seven or eight years, we 
have had better designed modern houses. 
They are more friendly and hospitable 
than formerly, with their low eaves and 
warm-textured materials like brick, field- 





Home furnishings salespeople at Burdine’s in Miami listened attentively to Mary 
Brandt’s lectures during a recent training course for them. Here Mrs. Brandt 
is shown demonstrating the techniques of combining striped fabrics with chintz 


stone and unpainted woods. 

There seems to be no routine answer 
to furnishing a modern house with 
strictly modern furniture. It is true that 
many of the newer molded kinds of 
modern chairs and unit furniture 
haven’t even so much as a bowing ac- 
quaintance with a Louis XV sofa or a 
Hepplewhite chair. However, many 
modern designers and decorators agree 
that some of the good traditional furni- 
ture, if it has the same quality and char- 
acter as the modern pieces, often makes 
a modern room more liveable. Mr. 
Chippendale’s and Mr. Duncan Phyfe’s 
sofas are fast disappearing from the vol- 
ume upholstered scene. They are being 
replaced with sectional unit upholstered 
sofas and chairs, and the latter are often 
quite at home in a Connecticut farm- 
house, or even in a Georgian living 
room. 

There is no doubt that people under 
thirty-five will be divided into two 





CHART 22 


ROOM PLANNING 
MODERN FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT 





s = DO mass furniture 


for space saving. 


at at 
\ a a ® for function. 
@ cd Cae DO arrange for family 
activities. 
; DO arrange furniture 
| 





DON'T strew furniture 


haphazardly. of 


DON'T neglect focal 
Points of interest. 


DON'T separate coordi- 
nated units. 














CHART 40 
FABRIC IDENTIFICATION 


groups so far as choice in styles of home 
furnishings is concerned. The majority, 
I believe, will want modern houses with 
predominantly modern furnishings. ‘The 
other group will build the little Cape 
Cod “salt-box”’ house with its casement 
windows and its picket fence, Early 
American furniture won't necessarily 
dominate this house, but the furnishings 
will be informal and of the same pro- 
vincial character. 


The Home Furnishing Training Course 
developed by Mrs. Brandt is composed 
of 50 large visual charts, a library of 
100 slides, 2 instructor’s handbooks, 
quick-check examination papers and 
follow-up bulletins on a uniform em- 
ployment guide, teaching hints and 
fashion trends. Three typical charts are 
shown below. These are based on ex- 
periences of the U.S. Army and Navy in 
visual instruction 


CHART 42 
THE IMPORTANCE OF DRAPERIES ANDO CURTAINS 





BASIC FIBERS 





The three chief animal fibers are 
= wool, mohair, silk. Vegetable 
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The four sketches above illustrate 
pattern placements on the brims of felt 
hats and two of the different styles of 
bedroom slippers it is possible to make 
from discarded felt hats. The top slip- 
per has a closed toe; the bottom, a 
cross band. Both soles are double, 
quilted for additional wear and foot 
protection. Sewing is done with colored 
cord or bright yarn as a decoration. 
Extra bits of felt may be dyed in 
bright color and made into bows or 
flowers for ornament. The more ambi- 
tious slipper maker can _ individualize 


the foot coverings with embroidery or 
bead work on the toe piece or cross 
straps. These slippers are attractive, 
inexpensive gifts. Some pupils make 
them in matching sets for girl friend or 
best beau 
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from 
Head 





to Foot 


By Dorothy Martin 


Teacher of Home Economics 
Gerstmeyer Technical High School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


RE there any old felt hats hiding 

in your closet that seem too good 

to throw away yet too outmoded 
to wear? With a little effort and in- 
genuity these can be converted into 
something wearable if not for your 
head—for your feet. Gay and_ service- 
able house slippers can be made from 
felt hats and a bit of colored yarn. 
Here is the way to do it. 

Take two wide-brimmed felt hats in 
contrasting colors. Make a pattern for 
a slipper sole by drawing around a low 
heeled shoe or bedroom slipper placed 
on a sheet of wrapping paper. Cut out 
the pattern and pin it on the brim and 
sides of the hat and mark with tailor’s 
chalk. Remove and repeat until you 
have four sole pieces marked ready to 
cut—two in each color. Two sole pieces 
make a double thickness which, when 
quilted on the sewing machine, will 
give the slippers a firm and durable 
bottom. Cut three-eighths of an inch 
away from the edge of the pattern to 
allow for shrinkage. Steam the four 
pieces flat by covering with a press cloth 
over a wet cloth. Iron over the press 
cloth until the felt is dry and perfectly 
flat. 

Again pin the pattern on these pieces 
of felt, mark around the pattern and 
trim off any uneven edges. Place the 
top and bottom soles together and 
mark a diagonal line through the ball 
of the foot to serve as a guide for 
quilting. Quilt the soles together. Use 
a quilter if one is available, spacing 
about three-fourths of an inch apart. 
If you do not have a quilter mark the 
lines with chalk. 

A pattern for the vamps can be made 
by tracing around the toe end of the 
sole pattern. Place this pattern on the 
center of the hat from which the top 
sole was cut, outline the pattern for 
the vamps and cut. Punch holes with 





paper punch around the tops and outer 
edges of the vamps. Space the holes 
evenly about one-half inch apart. Cro- 
chet two single crochet stitches in each 
hole. Use wool yarn for this in either 
a matching or contrasting color. Next, 
pin the vamp on the sole, matching 
center front and sides of the curved 
edges. Punch holes through the sole 
matching the holes of the vamp. Con- 
tinue to punch holes on around the 
entire sole. Crochet the sole and vamp 
together and then continue around the 
edge of the sole. Use the same number 
of crochet stitches to each hole. 

If you would like to make a strap 
version of the slipper follow the same 
directions used for making the quilted 
soles. Here again color contrast adds 
variety and individuality. For the straps 
cut two bands seven and a half inches 
long by two inches wide through the 
top center of the felt hat. Punch holes 
along the two long sides and with col- 
ored wool yarn crochet two single 
stitches along each of the two sides. 
Cross the straps, place on the quilted 
soles and pin in desired position. ‘Try 
on to be sure the straps fit well over 
the instep. Punch holes around the sole 
and through the straps with the paper 
punch making sure that the holes are 
spaced evenly. Crochet around the sole 
and straps with two single crochet 
stitches. 

If you have a flair for decorative 
touches you can go one step beyond the 
slippers illustrated here and embroider 
designs on the vamps of the slippers 
or on the straps of the sandal version. 
These may be monograms, flowers or 
what you will, and in matching or con- 
trasting colored wool yarns. Other at- 
tractive designs can be achieved by add- 
ing felt flowers made of scraps from the 
hats or ribbon applique outlined with 
wool yarn. 
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the teaching of homemaking is the 

development of good working stand- 
ards—use of the thimble, posture while 
sewing, orderliness of work tables and 
shelves, personal neatness, sanitary 
standards, safety measures, and so on. 
This development of good habits of work 
is of necessity a continuous process and 
taxes the ingenuity of the teacher. It 
calls for a variety of stimuli, as mere 


() of the important objectives in 


admonition on the teacher’s part soon 


loses effectiveness. 

Since most of us are visual minded, 
a good approach to the problem is the 
use of cartoon-type sketches. Pictures are 
easy to comprehend and catch the inter- 
est of pupils immediately. If the picture 
carries also a touch of humor, it is cer 
tain to capture the fancy of the adol- 
escent. 

Such cartoons can be used in a variety 


Tidy 
il 


By Mary E. Cosma 


Homemaking Teacher, Bay View School 
Monterey, California 


of ways. They can be mimeographed in 
bulletin form and passed out to the 
girls. Better yet, some of the cartoons 
can be enlarged and made up in the 
form of posters to be displayed not more 
than two or three at a time in prominent 
places as a reminder to the girls. I* 
then becomes unnecessary for the teach- 
er to do more than lightly refer to the 
girls’ ““Tidy Til” duties. The girls soon 
will associate habits of neatness with this 
humorous little character. 

Another variation of the cartoon idea 
is to make up a card of any convenient 
size with a sketch of Tidy Til at one end 
of the card. Your mounting corners 
such as are used in photograph albums 
may then be pasted on the card to con- 
tain Tidy Til sayings. The sayings are 
typed or printed on little cards which 
can be inserted in the larger Tidy Til 
card and changed daily. The girls soon 
form the habit of watching the card to 
see what Tidy Til has to say for the day. 

(Concluded on page 110) 
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MIOSE were big days for the 4-H 
clubs of the United States during 
the week of December 1-5, which 
marked the 25th National 4-H Club 


Congress in Chicago. The accent was 
on youth. Through the entire week the 
value of competition was evident. Young 
people had been encouraged to assume 
greater responsibilities and advance 
themselves toward future leadership. 
Contests had offered incentives to train 
skillful hands, develop keen minds and 
appreciate hard work. 

At this, the Silver Anniversary Con- 
gress, sponsors could look back with 
pride over twenty-five years of progress. 
What started as an educational tour in 
1919 with an attendance of about one 
hundred became the National 4-H Club 
Congress in 1922 and reached an at- 
tendance of 1800 in 1923. ‘This atten- 
dance was too large to handle success- 
fully and has since been regulated by 
setting a quota for each state. Exhibits 
and demonstrations became a part of 
the Congress in 1921. These were en- 
larged in 1923 when the International 
Livestock Exposition presented a special 
4-H club building for the use of the 
organization. 

Educational tours to Chicago institu- 
tions of art and learning, group discus- 
sions, and talks by prominent citizens 
and celebrities, plus a moderate amount 
of entertainment, now make up the 
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major portion of the program. Judging 
contests and competitive exhibits are 
mostly conducted on the state level and 
are not now a part of the National 
Congress. 

Since 1922 over 30,000 4-H club mem- 
bers have attended the National Con- 
gress as regular delegates. The objec- 
tives of the 4-H Club Congress are to 
provide members with the opportunity 
to compare their achievements, to let 
the public know what they are doing, 
to make youth proud of agriculture as 
a vocation, to enhance 4-H club mem- 
bership, to broaden the education of 
rural youth and give them new con- 
tacts, to teach boys and girls how to 
live. 

4-H club work provides opportunity 
for voluntary participation in a program 
built on the needs and interests of youth 
to help prepare them physically, men- 
tally and gpiritually to be worthwhile 
citizens. 

Delegates entered spiritedly into dis- 
cussions of live public questions. They 
showed unusual preparedness for debat- 
ing the pros and cons of world issues. 
They “shot from the lips” answers to 
such questions as Are wars inevitable? 
Is religion too divided to do much for 
world peace? Does the law of supply 
and demand always work? Should eigh- 
teen-year-olds have the vote? Should 
every youth give a year to military or 


4-H Club Pledge 


My HEAD to clearer thinking, 
My HEART to greater loyalty, 
My HANDS to larger service, and 
My HEALTH to better living, for 


my Club, my Community, and my Country 


Betty Lou Haymaker (left), of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and Shirley Peterman of Miami, Missouri, went home 
from the National 4-H Club Congress with a $200 
scholarship each — and some bright ideas. The 
scholarships were awarded them by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation as national winners in the 
4-H Club Better Methods Electric Contest. The 
“bright ideas’ 
Illumination Laboratory of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division where the girls learned some tricks about 
decorating with light, including how to illuminate 
balloons with Christmas tree lights as shown here 


° stemmed from a visit to the Chicago 


other public service? 

Every boy and girl had a chance to 
speak his mind during the five-day con- 
ference. Some of the boys and girls 
argued yes; others, no. One youth 
thought that so long as people were 
starving and freezing to death in large 
portions of the world, wars are inevi- 
table. But, another youth interposed, if 
living conditions were favorable all over 
the world, peace would be just as in- 
evitable as wars have been in the past. 
All of the boys and girls seemed agreed 
that low pay for teachers is one of the 
nation’s serious handicaps. Some felt, 
however, that if a person has a real 
desire to be a teacher low pay will not 
dissuade him. 

National girl winners of the 4-H lead- 
ership contest and 4-H achievement con- 
test were Estelle Ruth Stewart of Mill- 
grove, Missouri, and Maureen Steyer of 
Exeter, Nebraska. Miss Stewart's eleven- 
year record of 4-H achievements won 
her the highest honor. Her 4-H activities 
in canning, clothing, gardening and 
raising poultry, beef, sheep and swine 
are valued at $4,460. Miss Steyer values 
her eight years of 4-H project work at 
$11,713.47. Her record covers activities 
in clothing, canning, food preparation, 
yard beautification, pure seed, baby beef, 
gardening, forestry and homemaking. 

Four boys and two girls, representing 
the states of Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, 
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Missouri, New York and Texas were 
awarded $200 college scholarships by tae 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation 
as national champions in the 4-H club 
better methods electric contest. Betty 
Lou Haymaker and Shirley Peterson, the 
two girl winners, are shown on page 90. 
In announcing the national winners and 
presenting scholarship certificates, Mr. 
W. B. Marshall, vice president of West- 
inghouse, said, “You are the young men 
and women who are earmarked as the 
leaders of the future.”” At a dinner giv- 
en the winners, Mr. Hibben, director of 
applied lighting for Westinghouse, de- 
clared, “Electricity on the farm not only 
boosts crop out-put and simplifies farm 
chores but also brings safer and happier 
living—the city’s comforts without its 
confusion.” 


As incentives for outstanding demon- ° 


strations, merit awards are offered by 
the Kraft Foods Company. The highest 
rating individual and two-girl team 
demonstrator in each county receive 
medals of honor and inter-state winners 
are awarded $50 United States savings 


bonds. 
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(The Annual 4-H Club Congress 
National HDA Association Meeting 
The Delinquency Conference 

| Home Economies Section of the AVA 


Individual 4-H club girls and team 
demonstrators throughout the nation are 
making valuable contributions to their 
communities by showing folks how to 
prepare nutritious, tasty dishes with 
dairy foods. These include milk drinks, 
custards, cottage cheese, pastries and 
salads. Popularity of these demonstra- 
tions is reflected in the fact that the 
girls’ audiences frequently comprise sev- 
eral hundred rural homemakers. 

County medals, trips to the national 
4-H Club Congress and college scholar- 
ships, although tangible evidence of dis- 
tinction, are not the greatest rewards 
1-H Club members receive for diligent 
and successful efforts in 4-H club activi- 
ties. Their reward will continue through 
life as their early training is reflected in 
greater success and happiness. 

The donors of 4-H club awards are to 
be congratulated on their foresight in 
recognizing and fostering this worth- 
while youth program. The donors in- 
clude The Spool-Cotton Company, Kerr 
Glass Manufacturing Corporation, Servel 
Incorporated, Montgomery Ward, Wil- 
son and Company, Westinghouse, Swift 














































and Company, Mrs. Charles R. Wal- 
green, Kraft Foods Company, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, In- 
ternational Harvester, The Firestone 
(Concluded on page 120) 


NHDAA Meeting 


— Demonstration Agents from 
every section of the country met in 
Chicago during the 4-H Club Congress 
to survey outstanding work of the past 
year and look to the future together. 
Brief reports on activities of state asso- 
ciations were given by delegates, and 
47 agents from 34 states were presented 
certificates of recognition at a luncheon 
given by The Spool Cotton Company. 

Guest speakers included Director M. 
L. Wilson of the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice; Paul Barger, Country Extension 
Director from Iowa; Mena Hogan, Field 
Agent for the Southern States; Mary 
Collopy, Assistant Editor of the Colo- 
rado Extension Service; Mary Rokahr, 
in charge of the Home Economics Sec- 
tion of the Extension Division, and 
Clara Bailey Ackerman, Extension Re- 
view Editor. 

The first evening meeting was devoted 
to a “Funfest” with agents from Ohio, 
Indiana and Wisconsin in charge of the 
fun but having no monopoly on it. The 
central states distributed favors made or 
produced in each state. These ranged 
from vinegar to honey and from paper 
to glass. 

New officers and councillors elected 
were Carmen Johnson, second Vice 





Here are four of the 12 national win- 
ners in 4-H Clothing Achievement, pic- 
tured at the 25th Anniversary National 
1-H Club Congress, each wearing a cos- 
tume she sewed herself. From left to 
right are: Marion Goewey, Nassau, 
N. Y.; Harriet Stone, Tilton, N. H.; 
Ethyl Burrell, Safford, 
Mamie Lou Hardy, Titus, Ala. These 
young seamstresses were awarded col- 


Ariz.; and 


lege scholarships by the Educational 
Bureau of The Spool Cotton Company 
on the basis of not less than three 
years’ outstanding records in wardrobe 
planning and care, good grooming and 
clothing construction 
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President; Jean Watt, Western Coun- 
cillor and Katherine Britt, Eastern Coun- 
cillor. Lois Rainwater, of Wilson, N. C., 
retires as National President. Luella 
Condon of Rockwell City, Iowa, is Act- 
ing President, and Margaret Shepard, 
of Newark, N. J., is Secretary-Treasurer. 

Among the fine state exhibits set up 
at the meeting were news letters, cir- 
cular letters, teaching projects and re- 
gional handicrafts. 


Delinquency 
Conference 


HE National Conference on Juvenile 

Delinquency met in Washington, No- 
vember 21-23, 1946, at the call of Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark. Over 700 
child welfare specialists drew up plans 
for community action. Quoting the lat- 
est FBI reports, Attorney General Clark 
stated that: “During the first 9 months 
of this year (1946), arrests of youth 
under 21 accounted for 51.1 per cent 
of all auto thefts, 42 per cent of the 
burglaries, 25.8 per cent of the rob- 
beries. Compared with the same period 
of 1946, arrests of youths in the 18 to 
20 age group were up 21.5 per cent.” 

The conference then broke up into 
16 panels to discuss various aspects of 
the delinquency problem. Conclusions 
of the section on schools will be printed 
and available in the spring under the 
title, The School as a Preventive Agency. 
Conferees stressed the central impor- 
tance of the school as the one agency 
having all the children under its care, 
and set up the following standards by 
which the school can judge its program 
for delinquency prevention: 
1. Is the school organized to evaluate 
the individual differences of its pupils 
and to provide work suited to their 
abilities and interests? 
2. Are the teachers in the school trained 
to know the signs of pre-delinquency? 
3. Are the teachers concerned not only 
with the educational program of their 
pupils but also with their conduct, 
habits, and attitudes and are they will- 
ing to assume responsibility for under- 
standing and helping the least fortunate 
and possibly more unattractive of their 
pupils? 
4. Does the school make adequate pro- 
vision for identifying, understanding, 
and adjusting pupils? 
5. Is provision made for visiting teach- 
ers, psychologists, school physicians, and 
other specialists? 
6. Does the school provide guidance and 
counseling service for all pupils? 
7. Is the school concerned with the 
moral growth of the pupils and with 
providing proper leisure-time influences? 
8. Is provision made for supervised use 
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of playground and school plant after 
school hours? 
9. Are the teachers properly prepared 
to take their place in the modern school, 
and is the class size such as to make 
effective individual work possible? 
10. Does the school assign its best teach- 
ers to classes in delinquency areas and 
underprivileged neighborhoods? 
Admittedly an adequate program for 
delinquency prevention cannot be car- 
ried out in many schools because of lack 
of funds. The school section recom- 
mended: 
1. That local support of education be 
greatly augmented; 
2. That the states assume a much larger 
responsibility for this cost of education 
within their borders, conditioned upon 
maintenance of specified local support; 
and 
3. That federal aid with sufficient guar- 
antees of complete local control of edu- 
cation be provided to supplement not 
to supplant state and local revenues for 
education, ample in amount to make 
possible salaries adequate to retain in, 
and to attract to the profession com- 
petent teachers, to permit reduced class 
sizes, and to reduce teaching loads so as 
to permit expansion in personal guid- 
ance, remedial care and preventive pro- 
cedures. 


AVA 


in St. Louis 


T. LOUIS more than lived up to its 

reputation for hospitality during the 
meeting of the American Vocational 
Association on December 4-7. The 
weather was balmy so that it was a pleas- 
ure to walk from convention headquar- 
ters to the Bishop Tuttle Memorial Au- 
ditorium where the Home Economics 
Education Section met. 

The program for this section was care- 
fully planned by Minnie L. Irons, pro- 
fessor of home economics education at 
the University of Missouri. General 
theme of the Thursday morning meet- 
ing was “New Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities Under the George Barden 
Act—A Challenge to Home Economics 
Education.” Presiding over this first 
meeting was Alta Motter, state super- 
visor of home economics education in 
Missouri. The speaker was R. W. Gre- 
gory, assistant United States commis- 
sioner for vocational education. Mr. 
Gregory explained the new vocational 
education act and its implications for 
home economics. 

The George-Barden Vocational Educa- 
tional Act was passed in the closing days 
of the 79th congress and signed on 
August 1, 1946, by President Truman. 
The passage of this act marked another 
milestone in the steady development of 


vocational education in this country. It 
replaces the George-Deen Act which it 
amended and more than doubles the 
vocational education funds available un- 
der the George-Deen Act. 

In his discussion of the George-Barden 
Act, Mr. Gregory pointed out that Fed- 
eral funds are authorized for the pur- 
chase or rental of equipment and sup- 
plies for vocational instruction and that 
funds will be available for staff and 
equipment in the area _ vocational 
schools. Although there is no specific 
appropriation authorized for vocational 
guidance, the Act does give authority 
to use vocational education funds for 
vocational counselors and _ vocational 
guidance supervisors. The Act also rec- 
ognizes and authorizes training and 
work experience training programs for 
out-of-school youth. This includes a sig- 
nificant change in regulations affecting 
the pre-employment class of out-of-school 
youth over 18 years of age. 

Following Mr. Gregory’s presentation, 
a symposium composed of a state direc- 
tor, a state supervisor, a teacher trainer 
and an adult education worker discussed 
what lies ahead for vocational home 
economics education. High lights of the 
symposium were: The need to extend 
vocational education to more schools, 
the need to improve present programs 
through acquiring better equipment and 
better qualified teachers, the need to en- 
large the teacher training program, the 
need to broaden the scope of the pro- 
gram to reach out-of-school youth and 
adults. Mr. Liebendorfer, state director 
of vocational education, Nebraska, 
raised the question of hiring more 
itinerate teachers to reduce the regular 
teacher’s load. Edna Kraft, state super- 
visor of home economics education, 
Iowa, also posed several searching ques- 
tions: What constitutes a good local 
home economics program? Should the 
teacher be responsible for the school 
lunch? What can be done to interpret 
the home economics program to the 
community? Following Miss Kraft’s con- 
tribution, Dorothy Scott of Ohio State 
University discussed the lag between the 
hopes and ideals of home economists 
and their accomplishments adding, “But 
there is much to encourage us.” 

Group meetings on Thursday after- 
noon were held to discuss three topics 
of the day, ‘New State Plans for Voca- 
tional Home Economics,” “Looking 
Ahead in Teacher Education,” and “Op- 
portunities in Family Life Education.” 
Conclusions were too general to report 
here. 

Among the new ventures in home 
economics education discussed at the 
Friday afternoon meeting were: “The 
(rea Schools or Technical Institutes as 
Developed in New York State,” ‘The 
Michigan State Adult Education Pro- 

(Concluded on page 107) 
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Greens On Parade 


RE you having difficulty getting 

Susie and Johnny to eat green 

vegetables? Perhaps they have one 
or two favorites and tend to turn down 
all others. Possibly they are unac- 
quainted with many varieties which are 
available on the market or even in the 
fields around their homes. Why not try 
a vegetable exhibit planned to stimulate 
interest in the vegetables which may be 
served at home or on the school cafe- 
teria counter? 

Each year, in the Vanport Schools, 
the Director of Child Feeding purchases 
vegetables from the local markets for 
exhibit. She arranges them attractively 
to show the children as she tells them 
something of vegetables and their uses. 
She knows that children are always inter- 
ested in themselves and always eager to 
learn secrets. Using these characteristics 
as a starting point she asks them how 
many are as big, as strong or as hand- 
some as they want to be. Usually some 
one or two, eager to raise their hands, 
miss the point and the other children 
soon rectify that 
Then she proceeds to point out to the 
children the relationship of the green 
of flowers, grass and trees and their rela- 
tion to growth. From there she leads 
the children to think about the effect 
upon their own growth of eating green 
foods. 

The vegetables shown usually fall into 
related groups and children are pleased 
to learn of families of various vegetables. 
For example, a pot of chives shows the 
baby of the onion family which furnish 
a never ending supply of green tops for 
sandwiches, salads, stews and _ soups. 
Green onions are a favorite but the 
children will soon point out that the 
habit of eating them from the root to 
the green part and discarding the top 
wastes the green which is so useful in 
building health and promoting growth. 
As an outcome of the exhibit our chil- 
dren have developed the habit of begin- 
ning at the green end and eating down 
rather than up to get the maximum of 
food value. Bits of information come 
from them as to how their mothers use 
the tender green tops in scalloped pota- 
toes, salads or soups. Another member 
of the onion family not so well known 
but enthusiastically accepted is the leek. 
We use leeks freely in the cafeteria dur- 
ing the winter season and many prefer 
their mild onion flavor to the familiar 
onion. During the three years our school 
cafeterias have been in operation the 
green onions, leeks, celery and carrot 
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misunderstanding. | 


By Elsie Maxwell 


Director of Child Feeding 
Vanport City Schools 
Vanport City, Oregon 








Children have a different attitude toward eating green vegetables after they 
have seen an attractive display and learned the family life of the vegetable 


sticks have been never failing popular 
items. As one sparkly eyed, grubby 
handed little fellow expressed it when 
he came back to the counter for his 
third helping of these raw crispy vege- 
tables: “Naw, don’t be stingy—gimme a 
hun’rd bushel!” 

Another familiar vegetable group is 
the cabbage family. This, too, has a 
baby member—the brussel sprout—which 
brings forth happy “Oh’s” and “Ah’s.” 
The green head cabbage is most familiar 
but the lovely flowerlike savoy—the cab- 
bage which looks like a huge green rose 
with curly rust tinted petals—delights 
the children. They welcome the cauli- 
flower, with its white flower center, 
nestling in green cabbage leaves, which 
are too often discarded. And the Chi- 
nese cabbage and cabbage greens all 
join in the cabbage family display. 

The lettuce family, composed of loose 
live-green sweet-leaved garden variety, 
head lettuce, curly endive and escarole, 
draws comments and suggestions for use. 
The children are eager to point out 


which variety contributes more “growth” 
than the other, since green color in the 
main is an index of this food value. 
Familiar as well as unusual vegetables 
receive comment and stimulate interest. 
Every child loves to talk about celery, 
green peppers or cucumbers, how he has 
raised them and how he likes them best. 
Others tell how their mothers use all 
the leaves and small stems in stews and 
salads. Artichokes, asparagus, zucchini 
and broccoli are favored because of their 
funny names or unusual structure. 
Important in village or rural com- 
munities is that class of greens known as 
weeds which may be had in the spring- 
time for the picking. Dock, dandelion, 
fiddle neck ferns and mustard leaves 
head this list with watercress, or pepper 
grass as it is commonly called by the 
children, a close second. Many children 
know of other wild greens which are not 
found in Oregon including wild onions, 
lambsquarter and milkweed. Nettles, 
prickly to pick unless one wears gloves, 
(Concluded on page 114) 
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ew England Cookery 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Food 
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UCH of our traditional Ameri- 

can cookery has its roots deep 

in seventeenth century soil, for 
many truly distinctive American 
foods originated in the days of the 
Colonial fathers. The everyday life 
of the Pilgrims was as hard and 
rugged as that stern and rockbound 
coast and demanded an_ equally 
rugged fare—a condition which has 
carried through the years and in 
great measure still holds good. 

The scant food supplies brought 
over on the Mayflower surely were 
most carefully hoarded but, with 
common sense and skill, the house- 
keepers of the little colony soon 
learned to adapt themselves to un- 
familiar conditions and to use food- 
stuffs. Even so, their cupboards were 
bare as compared with our crowded 
shelves of today. Practically all food 
was home raised and the women 
were compelled by their very limita- 
tions to evolve a cookery which util- 
ized to advantage the native prod- 
ucts of this new land. There was an 
abundance of venison, of wild tur- 
key, of fish, squash, corn and pump- 
kin—all good foods but new to the 
colonists. Their ingenuity, skill and 
imagination, however, came to the 
rescue to provide satisfying and 
flavorful meals. 

From the Indians the women 
learned how to prepare the Indian 
corn which so often stood between 
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them and famine. They learned to 
pound it in a mortar, using the 
coarser portions for what we would 
now call cereal and the finer ground 
meal for “Journey” cakes, predeces- 
sors of our more modern cornbread 
and Johnny cake. 

Then there was the hulled corn 
which formed an important ingred- 
ient of the succotash which is still 
served in Plymouth on Forefather’s 
Day, December twenty-first, and 
which is believed to have been, 
basically at least, an Indian dish, 
adopted by the settlers of New Eng- 
land and made by them ever since. 

True succotash consists of a strong 
rich broth with a base of chicken, 
salt pork and corned beef, thickened 
with beans and with hulled corn and 
sometimes with potatoes and turnip 
added. Its flavor is improved when 
kept for several days. In fact it used 
to be made in very large quantities, 
then frozen to last throughout the 
cold winter. Alas for our modern 
so-called succotash, with corn and 
beans the only remnants of this once 
hearty one-dish meal. 

One can not think of New England 
cookery without including the tradi- 
tional boiled dinner which is still 
prepared in a large kettle such as 
once hung over the wood fire. Into 
that kettle must go a “chunk” of fat 
salt pork, then a piece of corned 
beef, followed by quartered cabbage 
and turnip and whole carrots, par- 
snips and beets—all to be gently sim- 
mered together. Potatoes are added 
last and cooked until tender. Truly 
a dish of the Pilgrim fathers which 
is just as delicious in this year of our 
Lord, 1947. 

From the remains of that boiled 


dinner come the popular New Eng- 
land supper dish, “Red Flannel 
Hash” consisting of the vegetables 
(beets of course predominating) 
chopped together then all gently 
heated in a heavy frying pan and 
served with the sliced cold pork and 
corned beef. 

Baked beans, too, are typically 
New England —real baked beans 
which have cooked for hours with a 
generous piece of salt pork imbedded 
in their midst. To write in detail on 
baked beans is to invite almost as 
much controversy as to write on the 
relative merits of the New England 
(milk) chowder versus the New York 
(tomato) chowder. Some cooks vote 
for molasses in their beans; others 
insist that only genuine maple sugar 
can give true flavor. One demands 
one type of bean; another a differ- 
ent type. Most of us think of a bean 
pot as being a well-seasoned earthen 
crock, while others insist that it was 
not earthen but iron because the 
original baked beans were cooked in 
the hot embers and only an iron 
pot could withstand that treatment. 

Our Colonial grandmothers began 
the preparation of their beans on 
Friday afternoon, picking them over 
and putting a quart to soak. Then 
at suppertime cooking in_ boiling 
water until just tender but not brok- 
en. The test? They blew on one or 
two of the beans, if the skins cracked 
readily they were done and must be 
drained immediately. Into the bean 
pot went a slice of fat salt pork, next 
the partly cooked beans, these in 
turn being topped by another slice 
of pork, its rind scored with a sharp 
knife for easy serving. Now the sea- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Island children often eat their lunch on a wide, breeze-swept porch such as this which overlooks a lawn dotted with flowers 


Nchool Lunches in Hawail 


ENU-MAKERS in Hawaii’s school cafeterias not 

only have a wonderful assortment of fresh fruits 

and vegetables on hand all the year ’round—they 
may even select those delightful specimens from gardens 
located adjacent to their very offices! 

In an effort to stimulate interest in home gardening 
and also to save money for the purchase of foods which 
of necessity are obtained commercially, Hawaii’s home 
economics education division heartily endorses these 
gardens. 

Carefully tended by homemaking students, who also 
use their produce in foods classes, these not-so-miniature 
gardens are perhaps one of the outstanding features of 
the Territory’s cafeteria program. 

Another noteworthy point is the extremely thorough 
training which cafeteria managers receive. Prospective 
managers undertake special training at the Honolulu 
Vocational School for two years before assuming their 
duties. Their intensive course of study includes all phases 
of work involved in operating a school cafeteria. 

In addition to the in-service training offered each sum- 
mer, providing an opportunity for staff members to dis- 
cuss equipment needed, select menus for the coming 
year, brush up on the latest techniques in institution 
management and such, special meetings are held at least 
three times during the school year to exchange ideas and 
notes. 

A supervisory staff of four persons (the department of 
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By Doris Huddleston 


instruction hopes that this number can be increased now 
that the wartime shortage of trained personnel has been 
somewhat alleviated) visits each cafeteria in the Islands 
approximately three times during the school year, and 
their observations and suggestions are passed on to all 
the managers in a news letter dispatched about five times 
annually. 

Cafeteria managers’ associations have been formed on 
two of the Islands and Mrs. Frances Wynn, home eco- 
nomics education director in the Territory, declares 
enthusiastically that the department plans in the not- 
too-distant future to organize these associations through- 
out the Islands. Mrs. Wynn, incidentally, lightly brushes 
aside all compliments on the success which the cafeteria 
program has attained, even though she has worked with 
the department in a supervisory capacity for thirteen 
years, and insists that Mrs. Caroline W. Edwards, who 
until April of this year was Territorial supervisor, be 
given full credit for this achievement. 

According to the superintendent’s report, Hawaii's 
first school cafeteria originated at the old Territorial 
Normal School in 1912. This perhaps forms the basis 
for Mrs. Edwards’ intense interest in the cafeteria pro 


(Concluded on page 112) 








Nchool Menus for Mareh 


These menus are set up for a New England, non-subeidy, school lunch and are planned to meet a 65% food cost. 


receiving Federal subsidy. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 


Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Adaptions may be made easily for lunch rooms 














; Available local foods have been taken into consideration, but adjustments will, of course, be necessary to meet current shortages. Fresh 
fruits, fruit and vegeable juice, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items below. 
DATE SOUP...7 | HOT DISH. . .15c SALAD...12c | SANDWICHES...7c | DESSERT.. .7c 
Creamed Ham & Vegetables | Spring Pineapple upside 


9 Cream of Tomato 


4 Chicken Gumbo | 


5 * Vegetable 


and Baked Potato 


| Lettuce & Bacon 15c 
Cream Cheese & Jelly 


Down Cake 





Chopped Liver Sandwich 
Gravy & Celery Sticks 


Molded Grapefruit 
Orange & Pineapple 


Peanut Butter & Jelly 
Cabbage, Carrot & Peanut 


Apple Betty 





Hungarian Goulash 





| Cream of Celery 


Chowder 


Fish Chowder 


7 (15e) 


Roast Lamb, Mashed 
Potato & Gravy 


Blushing Bunny (tomato _ 
rabbit) on Toast & 


Green Beans 





Stuffed 
Spiced Peach 








Sh redded Cabbage 


Cream Cheese & Olive Ice Box Cake 
Jelly & Nut 
American Cheese Banana 





Macaroni, Pepper 


Carrot & Pepper | Bran Muffin Cream Pie 
Lettuce Rhubarb 
Relish & Hard- Prune & Nut (frozen pie) 


cooked Egg 








1 0 | Vegetable 


Baked Eggs Creole with 
Fresh Buttered Spinach 





| Lentil with 
Frankfurter 


Tl 


Pineapple & Peanut 
Butter 
Stuffed Prune 


Spiced Ham 15c 
Cream Cheese & Marmalade 


Apple Sauce 
Cake 





Chicken ‘Chop Suey on 
Noodles 


Asparagus & Beet 


Raisin, Date, & Pineapple 
Pimiento Cheese 


Cherry Sponge 





12 | Vegetable Beef 


| Cream of 


] 3 | Mushroom 
|. 
| 


* Clam Chowder 





Scalloped Corn & Cheese 
Green Beans 


Deviled Egg 
and Tomato 





Veal Loaf, Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potato & Butter 


Molded Mexican 
Slaw 


Liverwurst & Fresh 
Slaw 15c; Jam 


Graham Cracker 
Date Pudding 





Cr. Cheese & Chopped Bacon 
Plum Jam 


Apricot Souffle 





Baked Haddock Fillet 














Apple, Carrot Cheese & Pepper Steamed Blueb’ry 
14 (15e) Egg Sauce—Broccoli & Peanut Jelly Muffin Pud’ing—Sauce 
| 
| Cream of Baked Sausage—Scalloped Stuffed Pepper Celery, Olive & Nut Lime Whip 
] 7 Spinach Sweet Potato & Apple Grape Jelly 
: Chicken Biscuit Roll; Mush- | Tossed Vegetable Lettuce Orange Cake 


| ——— 
1 8 | Minestrone 


room Sauce; Peas & Corn 


Cream Cheese & Date 


Pudding; Sauce 





| Cream of 
1 ) | Asparagus 


9 0 Chicken Broth 


* Baked Lima Beans & 
Mushrooms; Glazed Carrots 


Tomato Aspic 


Sliced Tongue on Rye 15e 
Crabapple Jelly 


Choc. Pudding 
Marsh. Mint 
Sauce 





Shepherd’s Pie 


Orange, Date 
Nut 


Fresh Salad 
Cottage Cheese & Relish 


Orange Tapioca 
Cream 





71 | Corn Chowder 
with Tomatoes 





Tuna Souffle with 
Spanish Sauce-Peas 


Chickory & 
Diced Beet 


Sliced Tomato 
Egg Salad Roll 


* Gingerbread : 








9 4 | Pepper Pot 


Deviled Egg with Cheese 
Sauce on Toast— 
String Beans 


Stuffed Tomato 


Chopped Ham & Pickle 
Fresh Slaw 


Plum Cake 
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Chicken Pie 


Watercress & 
Orange 


Bran Muffin 
Pimiento Cheese 


R’berry Gelatine 
Light Cream 





; %6 | Beef Broth 


* Stuffed Pepper—Creamed 
Celery & Peas 


Banana & Grape 


Luncheon Meat 15c 
Corn Muffin 


Choc. Br. Pud’ng 
Hard Sauce 
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Hot Beef Sandwich, Gravy 
& Raw Carrot Sticks 


Shrimp, Celery 
& Apple 


Lettuce 
Peanut Butter & Relish 


Orange Bavarian 
Cream 





| Creole Soup 
28 with Macaroni 


Creamed Codfish on Mashed 
Potato—Grilled Tomato 


Stuffed Plum 
& Pineapple 


Sardine & Egg 
Blackberry Jam 


Cottage Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 








31 | Vegetable 
| 





Creamed Chopped Beef with 
Vegetables on Toast 





* Cardinal 


Sliced Tomato 
Fig Jam 








Raisin 
Spice Cake 
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Gingerbread 
(50 Servings) 


234 cups sugar 31% qts. flour 

234 cups shortening 14 cup soda 

10 eggs 21% tbsp. ginger 
1% qts. molasses 21% tbsp. cinnamon 
11% qts. warm water 2 tbsp. salt 


Cream sugar and shortening and add eggs. Sift and 
mix dry ingredients. Mix molasses and water and add 
alternately with dry ingredients to creamed mixture. 
Makes 48 individual cakes, using a #16 scoop. Note: 
This is a very moist mixture and makes a delicate, 
tender cake. Success depends upon lukewarm, not 
hot water. 


Lima Beans and Mushroums 
(50 Servings) 
14 cup bacon fat or 


other shortening 
1 gal. medium white 


41% lbs. dried lima beans 
1% lbs. mushrooms 

1 cup chopped onions 

14 cup chopped pimentos sauce 


Wash the beans, cover with water and soak overnight. 
Cook until tender. Clean and slice the mushroom caps 
and stems. Cook with the onions in the fat. Make the 
cream sauce. Combine all the ingredients carefully 
and put mixture into greased baking pans. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for approximately 14 hour. 





Clam Chowder 


(50 Servings) 


7 15 oz. cans clams 
(minced) 

4 qts. fresh milk 

14 cup flour 


8 qts. diced potato 
%4 cup butter 
4 cans evap. milk 
34 lbs. onions 


Make a thin white sauce of fat, flour and milk. Add 
sauted onions and clams. Heat in double boiler 1 
hour before serving. This is the famous New England 
clam chowder. 


Cardinal Salad 


(50 Servings) 


14 thsp. salt 

1 Ib. 5 oz. celery 

2 Ibs. 3 oz. beets 

2 tbsp. horseradish 
4% Ibs. lettuce 


14 oz. lemon jello 
1% qts. hot water 
1% cups vinegar 
5 tbsp. lemon juice 
5% cups beet juice 


Dissolve jello in hot water. Add vinegar, lemon and 
beet juice. When cool add diced celery, beets, horse- 
radish and salt. Pour into molds and chill. Serve in 
lettuce cups. 











Stuffed Peppers 


(50 Servings) 


\% cup grated onion 

1 tbsp. Worcestershire 
2 tbsp. paprika 

1 tbsp. salt 

1 tbsp. white pepper 


50 green peppers 

5 Ibs. macaroni 

2 Ibs. grated cheese 
1 #10 tin tomatoes 
12 oz. bread crumbs 


Remove top and seeds from peppers, cut in half 
lengthwise and cook in boiling water 8-10 minutes. 
Cook macaroni in boiling salted water until tender; 
drain and blanch. Combine macaroni, cheese, toma- 
toes, bread crumbs and seasonings. Stuff pepper halves 
with this mixture. Bake in a moderate oven at 350° F. 
for 20-25 minutes. Serve with tomato sauce—one-half 
pepper to a serving. 
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Vegetable Chowder 


(50 Servings) 


1 pt. chopped celery 1% gal. milk & vegetable 
2% tbsp. salt liquid 

3 qts. cubed potatoes 1% cups fat 

2 qts. carrots 1 qt. minced onion 

1 ¢ 10 tin peas 4 cup flour 


Cook celery, covered, in boiling salted water until 
partially tender. Add potatoes and finely chopped 
carrots and continue cooking until vegetables are 
done. Drain, measure the cooking liquid and add to 
milk. Brown onion lightly in drippings and remove. 
Blend flour with drippings and add to hot liquid; 
cook until thickened, stirring constantly. Combine 
all ingredients and heat through. 
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Counter 


CHOOL lunch supervisors, lunchroom workers, teach- 

ers, pupils and even parents are counting points in 

several schools in Louisiana. The “points” represent 
all seven of the Basic Seven food groups. The basis for 
this point system of evaluating lunches was developed as 
a part of a research project in nutrition education carried 
on by the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It is a simple and flexible system. For example, a point 
is allowed for each fresh fruit whether it is citrus or not. 
And if there are two cooked, or two raw, vegetables served 
a point is given for each. 

In its experimental stage this point system has been 
used in the schools of Ascension Parish, Louisiana, for 
almost two years. That it has proved successful is shown 
by the contrast of typical lunches selected by the children 
in 1944 and in 1946. In October of 1944, a typical lunch 
consisted of meat and vegetable stew, cooked cabbage, 
jelly sandwich made with white bread, and milk. This 
rated three points. Now such items as meat loaf, carrot 
strips, turnip greens and whole wheat bread boost the 
lunch’s value up to the desired total of seven points. 


Training Program for Cooks 


The third training program for school lunch cooks has 
been launched in the state of Washington under the 
direction of a planning committee consisting of school 
administrators and home economists. The first two insti- 
tutes were held at the University of Washington and 
at State College. Now at the instigation of the cooks 
themselves the third institute is scheduled for a period 
of one day on a county basis so that more cooks can 
attend. The cost of attendance is classified as a legitimate 
expenditure from district school budgets. 

These training schools have been instrumental in 
focusing attention on the part school lunches play in the 
over-all health education program. The program com- 
bines lectures, food demonstrations and group discus- 
sions. Demonstrations include planning the menu, pur- 
chasing food, plate service and counter display. Exhibits 
of lunchroom equipment are also included with sugges- 
tions for modernizing the school lunchroom and making 
it attractive. 


Florida Courses Set Up 

Colleges and universities within Florida have set up 
short courses for principals, teachers and school lunch 
personnel. The goal is to insure integration of the school 
lunch program with the regularly organized instruction 
programs. The greatest weakness of many existing school 
lunch programs seems to be lack of trained personnel. 
Florida recognizes this weakness and is attempting to do 
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something about it.—Mrs. Thelma C. Flanagan, state 
supervisor of the school lunch program, Department of 
Education, Florida. From Borden’s School Nutrition 
Topics. 
Publicize School Menus 

Printing of weekly school lunch menus in the local 
paper is one of the means Tulsa has used to create com- 
munity interest and support. Also the plan serves to 
arouse greater community interest in nutrition at home 
as well as in the school. Tulsa’s school lunches—22,000 of 
them—are served in 40 schools every day. All schools use 
identical menus and standardized tested recipes. There's 
a central purchasing office and city health department 
inspection. There’s a constant effort for improvement 
in equipment and education of employees.—Marguerite 
Moore, director of public school cafeterias, Tulsa. From 
Borden’s School Nutrition Topics. 


Vaeation Canning for School Lunches 

Many of the fresh fruits and vegetables that are tops 
in good nutrition for growing children ripen in the 
summertime when school is out and the fresh produce 
cannot be utilized in school lunches. The Production 
and Marketing Administration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which administers the school 
lunch program, suggests that local sponsors of school 
lunches should make plans now to take advantage of 
summer plenty in foods. 

Many foods can be canned for winter use. In many 
cases the school lunch programs have benefited through 
volunteer work at community canning centers where 
fresh fruits and vegetables have been continued and 
processed for winter lunches. If local school lunch can- 
neries are not available, the Production and Marketing 
advisors point out that “arrangements may be made by 
State or local sponsors or State PMA offices to have com- 
modities processed at an institutional food preservation 
center or a commercial cannery at a reasonable charge 
to the school lunch sponsor.” Kansas, Georgia, Ohio 
and Arkansas have already developed plans along this 
line. 

The establishment of the school lunch program as a 
permanent undertaking that will continue to receive 
Federal support, now makes it practical to make such 
plans for canning perishable commodities for use in the 
winter season. 





Ideas Wanted 

What is the favorite dish of your lunchroom patrons? 
What menu combinations have been particularly suc- 
cessful? Have you thought of any especially novel or 
attractive serving ideas? 

Write us your pet menus, recipes and ideas for better 
school lunchrooms to pass on to others through this 
Over the Counter page. Quantity recipes will be for- 
warded to Marion Cronan who plans the Menus and 
Quantity recipes for each month. Be sure to include all 
ingredients in the order used and quantities by accurate 
measure. Give the number and size of servings the recipe 
makes and accurate step by step directions for preparing 
the food. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





ITH new building dragging and 

remodeling still curtailed by short- 

ages, the homemaker can only 
dream about her new kitchen. However, 
department and furniture stores, special- 
ized shops and electric service companies 
are willing to help milady plan for the 
day when her dreams can come true. 

If the job to be done is one of re- 
modeling, the homemaker submits the 
present kitchen plan, with suggestions 
for the appliances she will need. The 
kitchen planner is a specialist in maxi- 
mum use-value and eye-appeal, with a 
background knowledge of plumbing, 
electrical work and building. First he 
determines the housewife’s needs, wants 
and tastes. He then arranges the kitchen 
with miniature appliances and a photo- 
graph is taken at close range to make 
it look full size. Focal points are three 
well-defined work centers with plenty 
of space for storage, equipment and 
tools. 

After the customer gets the blueprint, 
the photograph and the equipment 
list, the on-the-spot-kitchen planner is 
around to check specifications during 
the actual remodeling or building, con- 
ferring with the contractor to avoid any 
slip-ups. 


Non-Toxic Roach Killer 

A non-toxic exterminating powder, 
harmless to humans and other warm- 
blooded animals, is the result of three 
years of insecticide research by a New 
Jersey laboratory. A dust gun blows the 
powder into cracks, walls and cabinets, 
flushing the insects into the open where 
they die. Because it is non-poisonous 
it is especially adapted for use in com- 
mercial kitchens, institutions and food 
and dairy processing and handling 
plants. 


Consumer Expenditures 

Consumer expenditures for durable 
goods during 1946 exceeded the prewar 
peak of 1941 by over 50 per cent, ring- 
ing up a record of 17 billion dollars, 
according to the office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce. Dur- 
able goods include automobiles and 
parts, furniture and house furnishings, 
electrical appliances and radios, and 
many other miscellaneous hard goods. 
This unprecedented growth in consumer 
expenditures is attributed to enormous 
demand, increased supplies and higher 
prices. 

It is interesting to note that expendi- 
tures for jewelry established a new peak 
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of $1.3 billion in 1946. This was more 
than one-fourth above the previous year 
and two-and-one-half times the dollar 
expenditures in 1941. During the war 
years expenditures for jewelry advanced 
more rapidly than income. At the pres- 
ent time more and more other goods are 
available and this is reflected in some 
degree in a shift away from luxury 
goods. 


Change Your Curtains 

Approximately fifty per cent of deaths 
due to accidents in the home are caused 
from falling. To eliminate one of the 
most dangerous fall-hazards of the home 
— standing-on-a-chair-to-hang-a-curtain — 
an enterprising manufacturer has de- 
vised two slide rods which are placed 
at either side of the window. By loosen- 
ing two screws, the curtain rod with 
curtains attached, can be lowered or 
raised to any level making it possible 
to change, clean and redrape the win- 
dows without moving from the floor. 
The rods are made of steel in 24 and 36 
inch lengths and are finished in baked 
enamel. T*..y are placed on the win- 
dows so that they are covered by the 
drapes or curtains. Since the curtain rod 
can be adjusted to any height by the 
slide rods, tiresome stretching and un- 
satisfactory cleaning methods are also 
eliminated. Under $2.00 at most de- 
partment stores. 


Ice Cream in 40 Seconds 

An ice cream freezer which freezes 
twelve ounces of ice cream—enough for 
two servings—in forty seconds is a novel- 
ty. An ice cream freezer which looks 
like an adding machine and freezes the 
ice cream on the outside is nothing short 
of a miracle! This new rapid-freeze 
home freezer is made of cast aluminum 
finished in white enamel. By a reversed 
process, the drum is filled with ice and 
salt; the mixture then forms on the 
drum where it can be scraped off into a 
pan which may be lifted out for storage. 
Because of the rapidity of the freezing 
process, the crystals are small, assuring 
a smooth, creamy texture. 


New Attractions 
e The most modern utensil gadget 
seems to be a fork of many uses—cutter, 
creamer, beater, mixer and lifter. It is 
made of stainless steel and has six blunt 
prongs slanted one way for quick cut- 
ting. It takes over the whole cake mix- 
ing job, from creaming the butter and 
sugar to folding in egg whites. It can 





By Drusilla McGowen 








Curtains and drapes may now _ be 
changed or cleaned from a _ standing 
position on the floor, eliminating the 
fall hazard. Invisible slide rods lower 
or raise the entire curtain rod to de- 
sired height 


be used also for blending, salad tossing 
and gravy smoothing. 

@ Household clay is a versatile new 
product designed to aid homemakers. 
It is used for sealing nail holes and 
plaster cracks, for weather stripping win- 
dows, mending broken china and clean- 
ing painted windows. Although similar 
to modeling clay in appearance, it has 
an added chemical. It is packaged in 
four four-ounce strips in blue, cream, 
brick and yellow. 

© To slice uncut bread, meats, cheese, 
vegetables and fruit, a slicing machine 
such as your butcher has is getting ready 
to enter the home. A pronged arm holds 
the food securely in place and a rotary 
blade operated by a hand crank does 
the slicing. 

e “Two itty fishes or a fish and plant, 
too,” is the theme of a hanging aquari- 
um designed as an amusing home deco- 
ration item. Made of plexiglas, it meas- 
ures six by eight inches, and is divided 
into two compartments large enough to 
hold one fish or one plant each. It 
comes with a wall bracket, suspension 
cord and metal fixtures for hanging. 
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No question 
about it! 


Since thousands of schools have installed 

new electric ranges in their Home Econom- 

ics Laboratories, class members find them so ex- 
citing they’re as full of questions as a quiz program. 


And... no question about it . . . the answers are easy! 


Here are a few authentic ones established by thorough 


tests in our Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 


HOW SPEEDY IS ELECTRIC COOKING? Electric heat is instantly 
available. Modern units reach cooking temperature at lightning speed . . . 


cook as fast as food can be cooked. By actual tests on our own models. . . 


bacon and eggs cook in 6 minutes... 


HOW FLEXIBLE IS ELECTRIC COOKING? Modern 
5-heat units offer sufficient variations to cook any 
type of food properly. Yet the amount of heat at 
any selected setting is unvarying . . . exactly the same 
number of B.T.U.’s is delivered every time. This ac- 
curacy of control gives uniform results always. (An 
advantage in isolating and correcting preparation 
mistakes.) As proof of this accuracy, on Westinghouse 
models it is possible to melt shaved chocolate on 
waxed paper placed directly on a unit set at ‘“Simmer”’ 
heat... without ever damaging the paper! 


the oven heats to 375° in 71% minutes. 


WHAT ABOUT ELECTRIC COOKING RESULTS? 
Aside from uniformity there are other benefits. 
1. Accurate control makes it possible to cook 
vegetables on surface units with minimum amount 
of water. Thus, flavor and such valuable nutrients 
as vitamins and minerals need not go down the 
drain in excess cooking water.* 2. Since electric 
ovens do not depend on air circulation for even heat 
distribution, there is less drying out. Foods retain 
more natural juices and flavor. Meats shrink less, 
yield more servings. 


*Established by independent laboratory research. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
HOW TO EQUIP YOUR 
LABORATORY WITH WESTING- 
HOUSE RANGES ? 





OUSC 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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What's Going On in Textiles 
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IE textile trades have been under- 
going a period of readjustment. This 
has been seen and felt in sales clear- 
ing many items from the stores. Some 
have been cast out to make room for 
better quality, others in anticipation of 
design or style improvements. In wear- 
ing apparel, expected style changes have 
caused huge clearances of merchandise. 
In textile mills, price and distribution 
controls delayed the making of new fab- 
rics and kept mills making low quality 
goods most of which were poor values. 
Since decontrol, the picture has changed 
swiftly. Wanted fabrics are being made 
and plans are afoot for fairer distribu- 
tion of goods. Replacements will not be 
plentiful at first. It will take time to fill 
the gaps made by “cleaning house” of 
the inferior goods. But, by early sum- 
mer, stores will begin to show more of 
the long promised better lines of textile 
goods. 


At Long Last 

For the first time in four or five years, 
upholstery manufacturers are planning 
new patterns, weaves and colors. ‘They 
are getting rid of the least attractive 
cloths and making ready for the built-up 
demand for drapery and upholstery 
cloths. Many plain-dyed novelty weaves, 
stylized prints and colored yarn fabrics 
are now being loomed. By July, the 
new fabrics will be on view and should 
be available for the home by the fall of 
this year. 


IHuminated 

A new fabric called “Scotch-Lite” will 
appear this spring in sports clothing. 
The fabric which can be washed or dry 
cleaned lights up clearly at dusk or eve- 
ning under headlights or street lights. 
It will be strongly endorsed as a safety 
precaution for children when crossing 
intersections at night. The fabric comes 
in various colors but lights up. stark- 
white. For example, in a boy's tan 
gabardine jacket, the “Scotch-Lite” 
stripes appear as a green trimming, out- 
lining pockets and shoulders. Its visi- 
bility is claimed to be 150 times that of 
plain white. 


In The News Again 

Ramie keeps cropping up in the news. 
Latest reports have to do with plans for 
more research to be made on the process- 
ing and the uses of the fiber. The first 
research would be aimed toward devel- 
oping a simple, inexpensive portable 
machine for ramie decortication  (re- 
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moving the fiber from the stalk). Once 
the process problems are overcome, it is 
believed that ramie can be produced for 
about nine cents a pound. Latest opin- 
ions are that one of its best uses will 
be as a blending agent for cotton, wool 
and synthetics. 


Zippers That Dissolve 

The latest addition to the dry cleaners 
headache, is the use of plastic zippers 
that dissolve. The zipper tape, of course, 
stays intact but the teeth and slider ap- 
parently are made of some plastic that 
melts during dry cleaning. The plastic 
flows on to the adjacent fabric and then 
hardens, making a stain that is often 
impossible to remove. 

There are many plastic buttons and 
zippers that can withstand dry cleaning. 
Garment manufacturers are probably 
not familiar with the properties of the 
various plastics and do not realize that 
some will not stand up under dryclean- 
ing. This problem is being called to the 
attention of large manufacturers of plas- 
tic items in the hope that they will help 
eliminate the trouble. 


Flammability Control 

Plans are afoot to introduce a national 
law to cover the flammability of textiles. 
The State of California has just put into 
effect a law on the flammability of wear- 
ing apparel. For the past few years, con- 
siderable controversy has taken place on 
this matter, since the methods for meas- 
uring flammability differ. Some fabrics 
acceptable by one method may not be 
passable in the method used by the Cali- 
fornia State Fire Marshal. What is 
needed is a uniform national standard 
that will not interfere with the move- 
ment of materials. The most recent pro- 
posal along these lines is so worded that 
it would practically ban the passage of 
all textiles in interstate commerce or 
necessitate an unwieldly system of check- 
ing the merchandise all the way from 
the mill to the retailer. 


Decorated Doeskin 

A new process which was twenty-five 
years in perfecting, permits the repro- 
duction of commercial plaids, herring- 
bones, tweed amd gay stripe designs on 
washable butter-soft doeskin. The de- 
signs are imprinted by a colorgraphic 
process leaving the leather colorfast and 
washable with the same simple precau- 
tions used for all doeskin. Developed 
chiefly for gloves, the process is also 
being used for shoes, belts, handbags, 
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By Rajean Codish 


scarfs and even hats. For some of the 
items, which cannot be tossed into the 
wash-basin as easily as a pair of gloves, 
the dry suds method of cleaning is 
suggested. 


Warmth On a Budget 

Recent tests have again confirmed the 
fact that many layers of a light fabric 
are really warmer than one of heavy 
stuff. If wool robes defy your purse, 
consider the purchase of a cotton chen- 
ille or quilted cotton one. You get the 
benefit of an insulating layer which, in 
either case, is just as warm as wool. 

Handle both chenille and _ cotton 
quilting with the same gentle technique 
you give woolens. The goal is always 
to aovid matting, since this lessens the 
tiny air spaces which spell warmth as 
well as destroying the glamour of the 
garment. 


Made to Order 


A bit of happy news is that recently 
the pajama makers have gotten together 
with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards and agreed upon a minimum com- 
mercial standard for sizes. Acceptance 
of the standard by manufacturers is not 
compulsory, but it has been introduced 
by the National Association of Shirt and 
Pajama Manufacturers. So, now when 
you buy pajamas, look for the label that 
shows conformance to standard sizes. 
This is one way to be sure to have a 
pair that will not have to be handed 
down soon. 


A Fabrice Scoop 

A new quilted fabric with a soft plas- 
tic film on both sides has joined the list 
of household textiles. The fabric, called 
“Quiltron,” is said to be easily cleaned 
with mild soap suds, to be water-proof, 
grease-proof, acid-proof and _ stain re- 
sistant. It can be found in ready-made 
closet accessories and yard goods. Among 
the accessories are garment, storage and 
shoe boxes, shoulder covers and_ scal- 
loped shelf edging. The yard goods 
comes in 36-inch widths. Complete in- 
structions for making slip covers, drap- 
eries and accessories of this material are 
available from the manufacturer. 
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Pattern for your 


ENS Springtime Grooming Program 


ow, when the girls are all busy planning new spring 

wardrobes, is an ideal time to remind them how im- 
portant good grooming is to their appearance’and general 
well-being. 

So send for our specially-prepared “Guide for a Good 
Grooming Program.” It contains an outline for personal 
care guidance programs, with valuable suggestions for 
group discussions, projects and demonstrations. 

Hints your girls will appreciate to improve their groom- 
ing and daintiness habits are included in our new “Click 
with the Crowd” leaflet . . . to correlate with a colorful wall 


core es Mum 
Sen ts? [5 


better because it’s safe 







Product of Bristol-Myers 


FEBRUARY, 1942 








FREE material includes 
helpfel manual, “Guide for 
a Good Greoming Program” 


chart which serves as a constant reminder of important 
grooming pointers. 

Send today for these visual aids! Fill out and mail the cou- 
pon in the special section of this publication to Educational 
Department, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. (In Canada, write Bristol-Myers Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 30, Quebec, 
Canada.) 

Also available free, for use by Home Demonstration Agents 
and other adult groups, the ““Good Grooming Portfolio,” a 
complete discussion program for Women’s Clubs. 


(~ 


1. Safe for clothes ... won't rot or discolor fabrics 
... has won the Seal of Approval of the American 
Institute of Laundering. 

2. Safe for skin... contains no irritating crystals. 

4 Snow-white Mum stays smooth and creamy. 

Doesn’t dry out in the jar. 


3. Safe for charm... gives sure protection against 
a underarm odor all day or evening. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





of plenty” since before the war pre- 

dicted Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., in his annual year-end statement. 
“American food production in 1947 will 
be sufficient to meet consumer demands 
for about 15 per cent more food than 
was consumed in prewar years, to take 
care of an 8 per cent increase in popu- 
lation and to meet foreign famine relief 
requirements,” Mr. Willis estimated. 

He advised consumers not to look for 
any abrupt downward movement of 
food prices but for a gradual leveling 
off as the reconversion period progresses. 
With few exceptions, he thinks, any 
food product scarcities at the retail level 
which might develop in 1947 will result 
not from an actual lack of the product 
itself or of its ingredients, but from labor 
disputes which either cripple produc- 
tion or prevent the transportation of 
merchandise. The exceptions to this are 
sugar, fats, oils, and soap, supplies of 
which will probably not come into bal- 
ance with demand in the next twelve 
months although they should be more 
plentiful than in 1946. Sane buying of 
these items by homemakers will prevent 
any extreme scarcities. 


Te year 1947 will be the “first year 


New Butter Packs 

One of the country’s biggest butter 
firms thinks it has found the way to 
prevent butter from picking up the 
flavor of onions, mushrooms or what- 
ever may be near it in the refrigerator. 
This is a newly developed aluminum 
foil wrapper that is .005 inch thick and 
has a secret material laminated on the 
inside to keep the butter from coming 
in contact with the metal and also to 
prevent the metal foil from tearing 
when removing the contents of the 
package. 


Bottled Apple Essence 

Your shelf of flavoring extracts may 
now run the gamut from apple to 
vanilla. For at last the essence of juicy 
apples has been captured in an extract 
by chemists in the Department of Agri- 
culture Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory. Scientists have long tried to 
discover how to preserve the fresh apple 
flavor but, as in home cooking, the elu- 
sive essences and esters have always been 
driven off by heating. 

The new process is a relatively sim- 
ple and an inexpensive way of obtain- 
ing the extract. The juice is heated and 
the vapors condensed and concentrated 
from 10- to 150-fold and then dissolved 
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in water. The resultant colorless liquid 
holds its freshness indefinitely and will 
not only be a boon for commercial uses 
but also may be added to any home- 
baked pies or sauces to restore lost 
flavor. 


Green Tea Back 


Those of you who have been waiting 
for green tea to return to the markets 
won't have long to wait now. A fair 
share of the first crop of green tea 
picked in Japan since the end of the 
war will soon be on the markets. About 
seven and a half million pounds are 
scheduled for this country. This tea 
was inspected and .passed by American 
tea experts and rated as being of fine 
quality. Prices should not be too much 
above prewar levels. 

Our total tea imports last year, in- 
cluding the green tea, amounted to 
about ninety million pounds. This rep- 
resented normal use in this country of 
about three-fourths of a pound per 
person. 


Essential Protein 

Thousands of GI prisoners of war are 
living today because American Army 
doctors discovered that the large amount 
of protein essential to recovery could 
be accepted by starved stomachs when 
fed in the form of dry milk and eggs. 
This was reported at a recent meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Chicago by Dr. Herbert Pollack, head 
of the Metabolism and Nutrition Di- 
vision of Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
York and formerly the Army’s chief 
medical consultant in the European 
Theater. 

Of 92,000 soldiers liberated from Ger- 
man prison camps and treated with this 
bland diet, only eight died although 
forty per cent of them were suffering 
from severe malnutrition and at least 
eighty per cent of them were under- 
nourished. The ravages caused in starved 
bodies by the lack of proteins such as 
weakened muscles, including those of 
the heart, caused some victims to die 
of heart failure. Some of the first 4000 
liberated Americans shipped back to 
France were literally killed by kindness 
when they ate K-rations tossed to them 
by sympathetic soldiers, or doughnuts 
distributed by well-meaning welfare 
agency representatives. 

Since it was impossible to give starv- 
ing patients whole meat, cheese or milk 
in the amount needed, the problem was 
how to administer enough protein. This 
led to a trial of the milk and egg mix- 


By Ruthanna Russel 





The golden mound of goodness pictured 
above with chicken and green salad is a 


new wheat-germ product containing 
Vitamins B,; and B: and niacin. It is 
versatile and inexpensive; can be served 
for all meals; is excellent as a nutri-+ 
tious main dish during the Lenten 


season 


ture which can be prepared in any con- 
centration and which is highly palatable 
as it tastes like eggnog or ice cream. 
It was found that the diet could be fed 
to patients either by teaspoon or by 
tube, giving them up to 300 grams a day 
with a limited quantity of food. 

This treatment was also reported ef- 
fective in reducing the death rate in 
such cases as those involving severe 
burns. Dr. Pollack suggests that further 
experiment with the milk and egg mix- 
ture may show that this diet given be- 
fore an operation will prevent too great 
a loss of nitrogen. In general, he said 
that the findings of the Army doctors 
abroad and of investigators in the 
United States indicate that the sooner 
a patient is put into a positive nitrogen 
balance the sooner he will recover. 


Food Briefs 


e Breast of young chicken—has been 
found to be an excellent source of the 
important anti-pellagra B vitamin. Re- 
ports compare it favorably with pork 
and beef livers. 

@ Powdered orange juice, a develop- 
ment of war years, will soon be avail- 
able. It is said to retain the flavor and 
vitamin content of fresh orange juice 
to a marked degree. 

e Frozen clam chowder—and_ frozen 
French fried potatoes are two items now 
being tried out in test markets. 
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What Pot au feu is to the French, what borsch is to the Russians, the 
frankfurt is to Americans. It has achieved national popularity through its spicy 
flavor and juicy meatiness. In typically American fashion it has been affection— 
ately nicknamed "hot dog." However, the frankfurt has a long history. Undoubtedly 
it came into being along with other sausages thousands of years ago. Under many 
names, this product came down through the centuries until it was perfected in the 
German city of Frankfurt am Main and christened "frankfurter." Today, a naturalized 
American food, the frankfurt knows no social status, being welcomed in all homes 


alike. This special 
LECTURE-LESSON ON FRANKFURTS 


is well worthwhile when it is realized that the frankfurt is the most popular of all 
Table Ready Meats. It accounts for a large percentage of all such products sold. 





























‘ed 
r ARE FRANKFURTS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD? . | | , 
ng This question makes a logical starting point 
is for a discussion of frankfurts, or of any food for that matter. It 
ed will be of interest to most people, when enjoying the fine flavor of 
ri frankfurts, to know that they are high in many food essentials. 
en 
. that the amount of each nutrient provided by 
one high quality frankfurt is about the same as that of an equal 
n- amount of cooked beef or pork. The results of a recent test made in 
le Swift's own laboratories, charted below, prove this to be true. 
n. 
d | CALORIES PROTEIN | PHOSPHORUS | IRON | THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN ti “NIACIN a 
ry j gm. | mg. | mg. meg. meg. meg. 
Ly SSE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE + } | 
One frankfurt (50 g.) | 140 6.2 | 109 1.23 45 100 1550 
f- SS - + _ — _ — } - + + + + 
n 50 grams Cooked Beef 135 8.8 110 Ls 30 75 1750 
: _ eniicce | ane eae: Sa | } | | 
e 50 grams Cooked Pork | 175 | 7.5 90 | 1.25 190 110 1270 
T SESS ee I — = : } 
. FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
t ‘ frankfurts are a nutritionally good food. 
d As can be seen in the following table, they provide important per-— 
$ centages of the recommended total daily amounts of food elements 
children must get in their diets. And frankfurts, like all meats, are 
r readily digestible. 
1 





Percentage of child’s recommended daily requirement provided by 1 standard-sized frankfurt* 


























: AGE OF CHD = CALORIES ; | PROTEIN | PHOSPHORUS IRON THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 

4- 6 years 8.8 | 12.4 | 14.5 (15.6 5.6 8.4 19.4 
7- 9 years : 7.0 | 10.30 | 14.5 12.5 4.5 6.7 15.5 
10-12 years 5.6 = 1. oe | 104 | 3.8 | 5.6 129 

ee | | | | 

13-15 years (girls) 5.0 7.8 | 14.5 8.3 3.2 5.0 nih 
13-15 years (boys) “-_ | t.. | we Tas | 2.8 4.2 9.7 
16-20 years (girls) 58 | es | 14s a3 | 3.8 5.6 [429 
16-20 years (boys) ee: Tas [ga i 23.~«| 3.3 | 7.8 








*Based on allowances recommended by the National Research Council. 
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HOW FRANKFURTS ARE MADE. “i Dr: 


ere are a number of steps involved in making frank- 














furts. However, what is done at each depends upon the quality of 

frankfurts being made and on the method preferred by the manufacturer. 1. N 
The basic steps are briefly outlined here. rials 
before 

SELECTION OF MEATS. qualit 
Fine quality frankfurts, such as Swift's of thr 
Premium, are made only from selected cuts of meat. The meats used 2. I 
are quality beef and/or veal, and pork. used 
mater 

GRINDING, MIXING, CURING. color 
4 : Meats selected are first coarsely ground, theref 
then chopped fine. In the chopper, pork is added to the beef or veal plann 
g case with curing ingredients and spices: pepper, coriander, nutmeg, Dif 
cardamum and a touch of garlic or onion. Chopping and mixing is speed 
carried on until ingredients are thoroughly blended. alway 
class 

gn comp 
consists of filling the finished meat mixture into long when 
lengths of pork, sheep or cellulose’ casings of measured diameters. fabric 
The filled casings are then hand or machine twisted into links of tion « 


desired length. An 
ect V 

















TENDERING WITH PINEAPPLE JUICE other 
is a unique process developed and volve 

used exclusively by Swift for large "Dinner Size" frankfurts in large 
natural casings. The casings are dipped in pineapple juice. ing— 
Enzymes in the juice act on the casing to produce noticeably greater purp 
tenderness. No pineapple flavor can be tasted in the finished product. Ex 
are t 

SMOKING some 
——=—eees Helps finish the action of the curing ingredients in the by hi 
frankfurt; it develops fine ruddy color and appetizing flavor. Proper pupi 
smoking in hardwood smoke takes from 2 to 3 hours depending upon the one 
size of the frankfurt. is to 
ual 

COOKING twel 
is the final step. Here frankfurts are brought to edible proj 

doneness in hot water or live steam cookers, thermostatically con- a we 
trolled. After being cooled in a water spray, frankfurts are placed plen 


in a cooler, then packaged; cellulose casings are stripped off before 
packaging to make skinless variety. 


GETTING QUALITY IN FRANKFURTS. ' 
ew people other than experts can judge quality 


in frankfurts merely by looking at them. The surest way for consumers 
to get quality is to purchase from a reputable maker. Companies such 
as Swift, for instance, go to great effort to produce a fine product, 
and publicly commit themselves to quality. It is good buymanship to Ny 
know brand names, and the firms that stand back of those names. | 


SUGGESTED READING SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS 
































e Sausage & Ready to Serve Meats — , sy 
Published by Institute of Meat 1. Ask each student to bring a frank- Wi 
Packing, University of Chicago Pg Mes sage ee grade and price; Edu 

ges — 7 cut in ha engthwise; arrange in A 

‘ See Sausa es Encyclopedia -Britan numbered exhibit. Compare color, non 

* The Encyclopedia of Food — Artemis texture, etc. of t 
Ward : ; ; of t 

e Meat Through the Microscope — 2. Name important steps in making —th 
Moulton & Lewis frankfurts. in { 

e The Story of Meat — Hinman & Harris enc 

3. Name several of the most popular nor 

Swift & Company ways in which frankfurts are served. Stat 

... prepared through the wel 

Chicago 9, Illinois collaboration of Swift & 4. If possible, bring frankfurt labels bot 

: Company Home Economics to class. Note ingredients listed ane 

Kitchens and Table Ready Meats Department. and compare. AV 
NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS! fort 
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Dramatized Recording 
(Continued from page 83) 


1. Make a survey of available mate- 
rials in local stores and demonstrate 
before any cloth is purchased just what 
qualities are desirable for easy drawing 
of threads. 

2. Measure both pieces of materials 
used and square to the small. Many 
materials today look alike except for 
color but vary in width and the squares, 
therefore, will not fit together as 
planned. 

Different pupil reading and hearing 
speeds and first hand experiences will 
always make it difficult to keep a sewing 
class together. Shortages of materials 
complicate the problem today. Perhaps 
when there is more standardization of 
fabrics we can do more group instruc- 
tion of this type. 

An interesting follow-up of this proj- 
ect was the pupil interest in making 
other sets or using the techniques in- 
volved for making scarfs, towels and 
larger cloths. This continuity of learn- 
ing—this ruse of techniques for other 
purposes—is gratifying to a teacher. 

Experienced teachers realize that there 
are three approaches to learning; that 
some pupils learn best by seeing, some 
by hearing, some by manipulating. Most 
pupils profit by the use of more than 
one of their senses. The teacher’s role 
is to adjust methods to meet the individ- 
ual differences of her pupils. In these 
twelve dramatized fabric and clothing 
projects Celanese has given the teacher 
a worthwhile educational device to sup- 
plement her efforts. 


Meetings and Confer- 
ences 


(Continued from page 92) 


gram,” “Experiences with Veteran’s 
Wives,” and “Extending Homemaking 
Education to New Groups.” 

A major victory for the home eco- 
nomics section was the election of one 
of their own members to the presidency 
of the American Vocational Association 
—the first woman elected to that office 
in forty years. The honor goes to Flor- 
ence Fallgatter, head of the home eco- 
nomics education department at Iowa 
State College. Miss Fallgatter, who is 
well known for her splendid work in 
both the AVA and the AHEA, will pre- 
side at the next annual meeting of the 
AVA to be held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on December 17-20, 1947. 
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Designs, directions, colors 
for 25 decorative rugs in 


prepared for classroom use by 
the RIT Fashion and Home 
Economics Bureau 


From the cutting and dyeing of the 
+ fabrics right down to the last stitch 
or hook in the rug, these books give all the fine 
points of two fascinating crafts in simplified, step-by-step 
fashion. Send today for these colorful, illustrated 
booklets—and introduce 
your class to an 


exciting new project. 





ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND 
DYES are guaranteed for ALL 
FABRICS including acetate rayon, 
nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 





INSTANT RIT is the tint and dye 
to use if you're sure the cloth is 
cotton, linen, silk or wool. 





RIT Products Corporation 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me a FREE COPY of 
[_] ‘Braided Rugs Brought Up to Date”’ 
| ‘Hooked Rugs for Today” 
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(Continued from page 84) 


making a French seam for class 
demonstration. 
B. A good French seam. 
C. Models showing mistakes com- 
monly made such as: 
(1) Trimming stitching too close- 
ly. 
(2) Not trimming enough, frayed 
edged showing on right side. 
(3) Stitching not straight. 
(4) Not folded carefully for sec- 
ond stitching. 
(5) Seam too wide. 

Pupils criticize the seams and be- 
come familiar with the common 
mistakes. They become more careful 
in their own work and avoid mak- 
ing these mistakes. These models 
serve as a basis for judging their 
own workmanship. 


. Flat Fell seams. 


A. Models showing each step in 
making a flat fell seam. 
B. A good flat-fell seam. 
C. Models showing common mis- 
takes such as: 
(1) Trimmed too closely. 
(2) Folded unevenly. 
(3) Folded carelessly and seam 
not smooth. 
(4) Not — stitched 
edge of fold. 


carefully on 


. Lapped seams. 


A. Models illustrating each step. 

B. Lapped seam on straight edge. 

C. Lapped seam on shaped edge as 
corners. 

D. Lapped seam on curved edge 
showing clipping. 

E. Bound lapped seam. 

F. Lapped seam with piping. 


. Binding. 


A. Steps in applying binding to an 
outward curve. 

B. Steps in applying binding to an 
inward curve. 

C. Single bias binding turned to 
wrong side, stitched from right. 

D. Single bias binding, folded and 
stitched from right side—as with 
sewing machine attachment. 

E. Single bias binding applied on 
wrong side, turned to right side 
and stitched. 

F. Single bias binding, turned to 
wrong side and whipped. 

G. Double bias binding (on sheer 
material) turned to wrong side 
and whipped and one model 
turned to wrong side and stitched 
from right side. 

. False binding. 

I. Demonstration material for cut- 
ting and joining bias binding. 
(1) Single bias 
(2) Double bias 
(3) Continuous bias 


— 
= 
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. Pleats: 


Neck openings. 
A. Steps in making a continuous 
bias bound neck opening. 

B. Steps in making a’ bound button- 

hole type neck opening. 
C. Steps in making tailored placket. 
Samples of pleats — knife 
pleats, inverted pleats and box 
pleats. 

In working with cottons and linen 
we may place pleats and press them 
as we remove the pattern. Instead 





of using tailor tacks for marking, 
use pins at points on pattern indi- 
cating fold. Work on ironing board 
or flat surface, pin pleats in place 
and press. 


. Convertible collars. 


A. Steps in applying front facing. 
B. Steps in attaching collar. 


. Non-convertible collar. 


A. Models for demonstrating steps 
in making a double collar. 

B. Other finishes for shaped collar: 
(1) Applying fitted facing. 
(2) Applying bias facing. 
(3) Scalloped collar. 
(4) Bound scallops. 

C. Each step in applying shaped 
collar with bias facing. 


. Pockets. 


A. Methods of applying patch pock- 
ets, showing stitching for rein- 
forcement at top. 

B. Steps in making set-in pockets. 
(1) Bound pocket. 

(2) Welt pocket. 
(3) Lap pocket. 


. Zippers—Models showing steps in 


putting in a zipper. 


. Plackets. 


A. Steps in making a bound and 
faced placket at side opening. 

B. Steps in making a placket using 
seam allowance. (In heavy mate- 
rial) 


. Sleeves. 


A. Model showing facing attached 
before sewing up sleeve seam. 

B. Model showing facing attached 
after sewing up sleeve seam. 

C. Steps in making and applying 
cuffs. 

D. Models to use in demonstrating 
setting in sleeves. 


. Hems. 


A. Model showing extra fullness 


eased in with fine gathers. 

B. Model using pleats for extra full- 
ness. 

C. Models of taped hems—for wool 
and heavy materials. 

20. Buttonholes. 

A. Model showing each step in mak- 
ing a bound buttonhole. 

B. Model showing each step in mak- 
ing a worked buttonhole. 

21. Belts. 

A. Models showing steps in making 
a tailored belt. 

B. Samples showing recommended 
stiffening. 

Four thicknesses of muslin stitch- 
ed together, cut the desired width 
and stitched very closely with the 
stitching running lengthwise has 
been found very satisfactory. 

C. Samples of tailored buckles, 
showing cost. 

D. Samples showing metal eyelets. 

E. Models for demonstrating hand- 
worked eyelets. 

22. Charts, showing steps in clothing 
construction processes. These are 
furnished by commercial pattern 
companies and have proved very 
helpful. 

Two methods for storing charts 
have been suggested: 

A. Cut the charts in sections, paste 
on manila folders and file in ver- 
tical file. 

B. Reinforce chart across top edge 
with tape by pasting the tape 
across the back of chart. Make 
notebook holes across top. 
through reinforcement, equal dis- 
tance apart, then hang on hooks 
for storage on the backs of doors, 
in the back of storage closets or 
any other convenient place. 
Hooks for hanging are placed in 
the clothing room above bulletin 
board or in some part of room 
where charts may be used most 
efficiently for discussion and ref- 
erence. 

All teaching aids are carefully labeled 

and filed so that they may be used con- 

veniently by all pupils as needed. 

Teaching aids are continuously evalu- 
ated and those which have gone out-of- 
date or which no longer meet a need 
are discarded. New materials are con- 
tinuously being added. Models of new 
and interesting details of finish or style 
shown in current fashions are made up 
and added to the collection. These may 
be new seam finishes, some unusual style 
detail as an interesting collar, belt or 
pocket. A suggestion either from the 
teacher or from some article or garment 
exhibited of some feature which is quite 
new according to the style trends and 
which will add smartness to the gar- 
ment, may serve to revive a pupil’s inter- 
est and make her better pleased with 
her finished garment. 
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It’s New... and FREE 


Recipes, menus, timely party hints— 
beautifully illustrated in color. Send for 
your copy of the latest issue. Just clip 
the coupon on page 136 and mail to Mary 
Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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--- VET AS NEW AS TOMORROW 


History has taught the lesson that those peoples of the world who enjoy 
adequate amounts of dairy foods grow stronger. remain more virile and live 
longer than peoples who must do without. 

Yet, it’s a lesson that needs to be taught again and again; for, even here in 
dairy-rich America, we still do not consume enough dairy products to meet full 
nutritional needs, according to government reports. 

The Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen helps to solve this problem in a practical 
way for teachers and housewives. Its new issue of the Sealtest Food Adviser is 
filled with nourishing recipes and menus which include milk, cream, butter. 


buttermilk, ice cream and other wholesome dairy products. 


Send for your free copy, today. In classroom or home, promote good nutrition 


by teaching that “Dairy Foods Should Be Daily Foods.” 


Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, starring 
Jack Haley, Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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Bring Chickens Into Your Kitchen 


By Lucile Taylor Tiefel 


‘\OMORROW, pupils, we shall have a 

lesson on frying chicken,” you start 
in to explain—then hesitate. 

Yes, even with a more abundant sup- 
ply of poultry, that is likely to be a 
wild dream, considering the limited 
budgets of most schools. Many of us 
fall down regrettably on teaching meat 
cookery because of the expense. Per- 
haps that is why many brides admit that 
successful meat cookery is one of their 
biggest problems. 

However, there is a way of mastering 
this situation. Let’s take a cue from a 
sixth grade poultry project which has 
been carried on successfully over a peri- 
od of years in the Raymond Avenue 
Elementary School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

In that school the semi-annual project 
is the special interest of the 6A gradu- 
ating class. About three months before 
graduation two hundred day-old chicks 
are purchased and housed in a five bat- 
tery brooder. The sixth grade classes 
feed and care for the birds, providing a 
realistic setting for problems in arith- 
metic, art and life science. For example, 
what could be more fascinating to a 
youngster than to model a real honest- 
to-goodness live chick in clay? 

The chief cost of the project was a 
forty-five dollar brooder which, of 
course, may be used repeatedly. The 
wire fencing behind an _ out-of-season 
climber provided material for the pen, 
while the tool house was converted into 
a chicken coop. Other odds and ends 
about the school building provided the 
remaining necessities. 

The cost of feed and other essentials 
is defrayed in part by the outright sale 
of one hundred fryers. Mortality claims 
between four and ten per cent of the 
birds. The remainder are consumed in 
the form of luscious, crispy fried chick- 
en at the graduation luncheon. The 
cost of the edible portion adds up to 
about thirty cents a pound or a little 
less than half the market price. 

What possibilities lie hidden in this 
project which might interest live wire 
home economists? Any number of adap- 
tions hinge upon this scheme. 

First, home economics instruction as 
such usually begins at the junior high 
level where the boys are enrolled in 
work shops. The shop teacher could 
be of invaluable assistance in solving at 
low cost this chicken “housing problem” 
by selecting this as a class project. Once 
the interest of the boys is aroused, it 


could be sustained by inviting them to 
share in the spoils. 

Curriculums vary so greatly that one 
may make only general suggestions. 
However, the art classes might be very 
happy to make use of these downy bits 
of life as models in work with crayons, 
paint, calsomine or clay. Science classes 
might also capitalize upon these grow- 
ing chicks. Agriculture classes might be 
able to supply some greens for food. 
You might find other classes which 
would be interested in some ramifica- 
tion of the project. 

With the interest of many classes in 
the school focused upon the growing 
chickens, the kitchen where they will 
ultimately end should come in for its 
share of favorable publicity. One might 
plan a succession of poultry lessons as 
the chicks mature, alloting only a few 
for broiling lessons because of the small 
yield of meat per chicken. The fryers 
might supply an individual lesson for 
every girl in the class while a few roast- 
ers, stuffed with plenty of savory dress- 
ing, would be ideal for special class 
luncheons, to which the usual “digni- 
taries” plus other particularly coopera- 
tive pupils could be invited. Or you 
might prefer to start some kind of a 
tradition in the way of a final banquet, 
featuring the chickens as the Raymond 
Avenue School does. 

Believe it or not, those sixth graders 
helped slaughter and dress the birds 
under the close supervision of the prin- 
cipal and supervisor of agriculture. At 
the graduation luncheon, mention was 
made of the girl who killed the first 
chicken. Reading the report in a news- 
paper, humane agitators placed an an- 
noying but unjustified complaint with 
the superintendent that a murderess was 
being honored. This was a false con- 
clusion, for that was not the spirit. 
Someone must kill animal life as long 
as people eat meat and since one never 
knows when a housewife may have to 
tackle this task, it is well for her to 
know how. 

Recently a teacher was lamenting that 
one of her administrators had com- 
plained that his home economics teach- 
ers weren’t worth a dime a dozen—they 
weren't willing to experiment with any- 
thing new. If you happen to have any 
hunches along this line, maybe you 
would like to try getting mixed up in 
some fowl play. Try bringing chickens 
into your kitchen via this project and 
listen to the cackles! 
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FREE TO TEACHERS 


Reducing Booklet You 
Can Safely Recommend To 
Overweight Teen-Age Girls 





Knowing what a handicap excess fat can be to a teen-ager, 
you will welcome this 1500-calorie diet planned especially 
for teen-age girls in normal health but overweight. 


The booklet, written and illustrated in typical teen-age 
style, gives long lists of foods with sizes of servings to make 
it easy to plan low-calorie meals. Also included are sample 
meal plans, low-calorie recipes, and even suggestions for 
“date” snacks. 

Most important, the diet provides the proteins, minerals, 
and vitamins recommended by the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research Council. This diet helps the 
teen-age girl get slim and stay slim because it helps her to 
form sensible eating habits. 


USE THIS COUPON for free copies of the teen-age diet, 
“Through the Looking Glass,”’ for your overweight stu- 
dents; also “Design for Reducing,” including 1200-calorie 
diet for women, 1800 for men. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
42C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, free, copies of ‘‘Through the Looking 
Glass” No. C966 for overweight teen-age girls; and 

copies of “‘Design for Reducing’’ No. C566 for overweight adults. 
Name 


Title or Position 
School or Organization 
Street 
City Zone State 
Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S. 


FPeeseeeee eee See eee sees 
Lease ee eee eee eee eee 
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School Lunches in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 95) 


gram since she taught at the Normal school prior to be- 
coming supervisor of home economics education in 1925. 

The cafeteria program has come a long way from the 
days when 100 lunches were served daily; and certainly 
Mrs. Edwards’ planning has kept pace with its expansion. 
Now, 20 years later, 143 cafeterias in the Territory turn 
out 62,000 lunches every day. 

The elementary schools offer a hot lunch for 10c and 
milk for 5c. This is the usual price throughout the 
Territory, with the larger schools selling extra sand- 
wiches, salads and desserts at 5c each. 

A typical cafeteria lunch would be Creole spaghetti, 
cole slaw salad, bread and butter and a piece of banana 


or pineapple; veal cutlet with browned potato, carrot 
sticks, buttered cabbage, bread and butter; beef and 
vegetable stew with brown rice, a bread and butter sand- 
wich and fresh fruit (pineapple, banana, papaya, etc.); 
Spanish rice, buttered watercress, pineapple slices, bread 
and butter; or tamale loaf, buttered spinach, a lettuce 
sandwich and cocoa. 

Because there is a definite milk shortage on some of 
the Islands, mid-morning and mid-afternoon milk snacks 
are not so prevalent as the department would prefer, but 
more than half of the schools in the Territory are able 
to carry out such a program. 

Long-range planning for the cafeteria program in- 
cludes utilizing the cafeteria as an educational device, 
with attention-getting posters and exhibits designed to 
implant the basic fundamentals of good eating habits 
and table manners in the youngsters’ minds. 


Typical Hawaiian School Lunch Menus and Recipes 








Meat Niblets* Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered String Beans Buttered Carrots 
Bread and butter 


*Meat Niblets 
(100 servings) 


6 tbsp. salt 
2 Ibs. celery 
1 Ib. onion 


18 Ibs. chop suey meat 
1% cups flour 
14 lbs. parsley 


Brown meat in flour and saute until tender. Add 
parsley, celery and onion which have been finely 
chopped. Add salt and simmer until well done. 


Tamale Loaf* 
Lettuce Sandwich 


Buttered Cabbage 
Milk or Cocoa 


*Tamale Loaf 
(100 servings) 


1 #10 can corn 
6 lbs. cornmeal 
seasoning to taste 


12% lbs. hamburger 
1 #10 can tomato puree 
21% Ibs. onions 


Mix hamburger and finely chopped onions with 
tomato puree and canned corn. Add the cooked 
cornmeal, season to taste and bake in a moderate 
oven. Slice the golden brown loaf and serve with 
green garnish. 
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Spanish Rice* 
Pineapple 


Buttered Watercress 
Bread and Butter 
Milk or Cocoa 


*Spanish Rice 
(100 servings) 
12% lbs. hamburger 
2% #10 cans tomato puree 
4 lbs. onions 


10 Ibs. rice 
14 cup salt 


Cook rice in boiling salted water. Drain. Saute 
seasoned hamburger in shortening and add chopped 
onions. Combine hamburger and rice; add the 
tomato puree and serve piping hot. 








A 


Ground Meat Sandwich 


Cocoa 


Potato Salad* 
Dried Prunes 


*Potato Salad 
(100 servings) 


33 Ibs. potatoes 
salad dressing, 
salt and pepper 
to taste 


3 Ibs. tuna 

7 lbs. carrots 

7 Ibs. lettuce 

6 lbs. string beans 


Boil potatoes in jackets, cool, peel and dice. Add 
tuna, chopped raw carrots, cooked string beans. 
Mix with enough salad dressing to make moist; add 
salt and pepper to taste. Serve on lettuce. 
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SEXTON PAPRIKA 
The beautiful color of this genuine Spanish 
Paprika makes it unequalled for salad, fish or 
soup decoration. Its characteristic sweetness 
is not found in any other paprika. 


APPLE PIE SPICE 


Your apple pies will be uniformly seasoned to 
perfection at every baking, with this 
easy-to-use blend of rare fragrant spices. 





PUMPKIN PIE SPICE 
To achieve that real spicy goodness in 
your pumpkin pies, use Sexton’s Pumpkin 
Pie Spice ...a favorite wherever the 
art of fine baking is appreciated. 





CHIL! POWDER 


For the proper seasoning of 
Mexican Foods use Sexton’s Chili 
Powder. Good in cocktail sauces; for 
scrambled eggs, gravy and stew seasoning. 





ALAMO ZESTFUL SEASONING 
A blend of many piquant and delicate 
spices for meats, soups, salads and gravies. 
Invaivable in adding zest to any bland food. 







POULTRY SEASONING 
A just right blend of rare spices and herbs 


Sane : * re > to impart a mouth-watering savoriness to 
; your fowl dressings. Remember, too, 
for dumplings and meat loaves. 


for Masters of the Culinary Art! 


The chefs who create the finest dishes use the best 
ingredients. No wonder Sexton Spices are found in the kitchengyy 
of better eating places everywhere. ¥ 
Gathered from the four corners of the earth, Sexton Spices, Herbs 
and Seasonings are milled fresh and packed at once 
to retain all the natural oils. They have that rich aroma, 
and pungent, oriental flavor that adds zest to food. 
Your Sexton man offers a complete variety of 
spices... from a pound to a bar 
See that your kitchen is adequately supplied. 
















MANUFACTURING WHOLESALE GROCERS 
SPICE IMPORTERS AND MILLERS 





JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
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Greens on Parade 
(Continued from page 93) 


offer splendid greens for a spring tonic. 
Many of the children knew that once 
these greens had been doused with hot 
water the prickly property was gone. 

Of course spinach was well known. 
Its greenness and Popeye’s virility give 
credence to the fact that green foods 
really make one grow! Parsley also 
proved to be a favorite. Another green 
group which the children enjoyed were 
those usually thrown away when pur- 
chased—radish, turnip and beet tops and 
cabbage greens. 

Children of kindergarten and primary 
age were as interested in greens as the 
older children, though naturally their 
span of attention was less. Obviously, 


as the age level increased more points 
of differentiation in types and uses were 
discussed. 

As a follow up, the school lunch offers 
cooked green vegetables and a mixed 
green salad made from all the greens in 
the exhibit. A bacon fat, vinegar, sugar, 
salt and pepper dressing is often used, 
though children tend to like salt, a little 
sugar and mild vinegar or lemon juice. 
The greens were left in a size which 
made the varieties discernable. Most of 
the children requested the green salad; 
only a few dissented but all were given 
at least a teaspoon portion. Children 
monitors are always happy to report 
that all the salad was eaten on the day 
of the exhibit and for many days there- 
after. Before the exhibit many children 
had a tendency to waste the vegetables 
—particularly salads. 


Kitchen gardens are used as follow-up 
to keep an active interest in vegetables. 
The children like to garden and to raise 
greens which will help them grow to be 
strong and beautiful. School windows 
abound with chives, parsley, basil, mint 
and other herbs. 

Mimeographed directions for cooking 
and serving green vegetables provide a 
means of carrying the vegetable-eating 
habit into the home. A sample of the 
bulletin sent to the homes follows: 





TO: Vanport Homemakers 


FROM: Elsie Maxwell, Director of 
Child Feeding, Vanport City Schools 


If you are new to Oregon, you are 
perhaps puzzled over the many varieties 
of vegetables you see on the market. Or 
perhaps, in the lean months of March, 
April and May, you are wondering what 
to have for dinner. Or, maybe you like 
to take walks with your children in the 
good spring days and will be interested 
in gathering young greens in the 
meadows or along the roadside. 

In order to solve the problem of what 
green vegetables to have for spring, we 
are having today a “green” exhibit. We 
hope your children will be interested 
in tasting and eating these vegetables 
and will be able to help you to choose, 
prepare and enjoy new and old varieties 
for your own table. 

In general—all tender green vegetables 
may be used raw or cooked. 

If raw, they may be eaten whole o1 
in sticks; or chopped and used as salads. 
Usually green salads are more appetizing 
if several greens are mixed together with 
a little onion before the dressing is 
added. Or greens may be used as fillings 
for sandwiches. Fish, egg, peanut butter, 
cheese, meat or meat salad sandwiches 
are more nutritious and appetizing if 
some greens are added, either chopped 
or in leaf form. 

Varieties of greens for salads now 
available on the market are lettuce. 
celery, cabbage, spinach, endive, water- 


cress, leeks, dandelions, Chinese lettuce 
and celery cabbage. 

Basic dressings for green salads are 
simple combinations of salad oil, vine- 
gar, salt and pepper. Cooks, wise in 
ways of salad dressings, specify that the 
maker should be a miser with the vine- 
gar and a spendthrift with the oil. 

Here is a recipe which you may use 
plain or which you may improve by 
adding seasonings to taste—such as a cut 
clove of garlic, or onion juice, or mus- 
tard, or pickles, or chili sauce, or catsup, 
or chopped hard-cooked eggs or what- 
ever strikes your fancy. 


FRENCH DRESSING 
2 tbsp. vinegar 
34 tsp. salt 
lf tsp. pepper 
1 tbsp. sugar 
34 cup salad oil 
Method: Combine all ingredients and 
shake well until thoroughly blended. 
Or serve this old favorite for wilted 
salads: 
tbsp. bacon or ham fat or hot oil 
1 tsp. salt 
| tbsp. sugar 
4 tsp. dry mustard 
4 cup vinegar 
black pepper 
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Combine salt, sugar and mustard; add 
vinegar. Pour into hot oil or fat in fry- 


Mareh 15, 1945 


ing pan. Heat to boiling point and pour 
over greens in salad bowl or remove 
dressing from heat and turn greens ove) 
and over in the hot dressing. 


For cooked greens you may use cab- 
bage, spinach, kale, chard, turnip tops, 
beet tops, broccoli, mustard greens, dan- 
delions, burdock, fiddleneck ferns or 
nettles. Pick the nettles with gloves and 
pour boiling water over them before 
touching to remove the sting. 

Preparation for cooking: Wash leafy 
vegetables in hot water to remove the 
wax which holds the dirt on the leaves. 
Then rinse thoroughly in cold water. 
Do not let vegetables stand in water as 
it reduces the vitamin and mineral con- 
tent. 

General rules for cooking: Cook 
quickly in little or no water in lidless 
pan until tender. Spinach needs no 
water. The open pan helps keep the 
original green color. Cook until tender; 
no longer. Cooking time depends upon 
age of vegetables and size of pieces. 
Pour off excess water and save for soup. 

Serve with melted butter or mar- 
garine, salt and pepper. Garnish with 
sieved or slices of hard-cooked eggs. 
finely chopped pickled beets or lemon 
slices. Or top with seasoned cream sauce 
either plain or with hard-cooked eggs. 
chopped parsley or cheese. 
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Note the comments on the Macaroni Creole recipe above— 


“Excellent results—very popular.” 


And on the Peach Krum Dessert —“‘Excellent. Children like this dessert.” 


N OTHER WORDS, the blank space on the front of the 
I recipe cards is for individual comments and menus. 


Open the 4 x 6 folder and you will note that, in 
addition to the recipe, the ingredients are given in 
both weight and measure; also the size of the indi- 
vidual portions. On the back is the recipe’s contribu- 
tion to Federal School Lunch Patterns, Type A 
and Type B. 


Free Recipes in Group | 


Fifteen lunchroom recipes for salads, vegetables, 
sauces, and desserts are included. Titles include: 
Tomatoes and Onions, Creole Vegetable Salad, Bean 
and Tomato au Gratin, Fruit Bread Pudding, Peach 
Krum Dessert. 


Free Recipes in Group Il 


Six lunchroom recipes are in this group: Escalloped 
Corn and Luncheon Meat; Peas and Diced Yellow 
Turnips; Mexican Noodles; Creamed Salmon on 
Rice; Golden Fruit Punch; Luncheon Meat, Egg and 
Celery Sandwich Filling. 


Also included with Canco recipe cards are ‘‘In- 
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formation Cards’’ explaining the Federal School 
Lunch Program . . . a buying guide for canned foods 

. . canned food facts . . . and helpful information for 
planning school lunch menus. 


Start your files now 


Send the coupon below indicating which group you 
want. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, Dept. 00 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free Canco recipes in Group I..... 


Please send free Canco recipes in Group IT.. 








Pioneers in Home 
Eeonomies 


(Continued from page 79) 


rapidity than in the whole preceding 
history of man’s life on earth.” Just 
ponder that a moment and try to recon- 
cile yourself to its significance. Even 
Hollywood’s exaggerated words such as 
stupendous, horrific, thrilling, earth 
shaking, fail to convey the implications 
of such a rate of change. But there it 
is, inescapable, atom bomb and all. 

Always man’s environment, subject to 
man’s genius, has been under the influ- 
ence of change, but until this brief 
while ago, change everywhere was slow, 
prescribed in amount and pace. Along 
about the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, however, events in parts of 
the world reached a stage where the 
word, “revolution,’—a term ordinarily 
used to express violence—came to be ap- 
plied to what was happening. Great in- 
ventions, the discovery of new sources 
and uses of power beyond man’s own 
puny strength, ushered in a period of 
change potent enough in its effects to 
create a new social order. The indus- 
trial revolution that period is called, 
and heady history it made! History 
important to you and me, for out of it 
ultimately tumbled alike occurrences as 
domestic as the home economics move- 
ment on one hand and as cosmic as 
the atomic bomb on the other. 

The peasant way of life, essentially 
agricultural in character, with industry 
largely conducted in the home by mem- 
bers of the family—men, women and 
children all participating—had been for 
uncounted years the picture of these 
civilizations chiefly affected by the in- 
dustrial revolution. Production was 
then largely limited to handicrafts and 
was the work of hands or crude ma- 
chines. Trade was determined by dis- 
tance to local markets and nearby vil- 
lages. Cities and towns were few and 
far between. 

As machines — both the cause and 
effect of the industrial revolution — 
multiplied in numbers, home industries 
lost out in competition with factories 
and mass production quickly got under 
way. Demand for raw materials in- 
creased, commerce widened its activities 
and its boundaries; cities and towns 
grew. In this picture, the home, once 
the economic, social and major educa- 
tional center of an agricultural society, 
had to change, and in changing partly 
lost its bearings. 

By 1850, a date near enough to most 
of us to be within the experience of a 
treasured grandparent, and _ certainly 
within the lifetime of some of the pio- 
neers in home economics, develop- 
ments in the sciences and engineering 
skills associated with still more new in- 
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ventions and discoveries had reached a 
point where the stream of change had 
achieved great depth and current. 

Recall some of the developments 
which took place in the fifty years pre- 
ceding 1899. There were the telephone 
and telegraph, the Atlantic cable; the 
replacement of candles by lamps, gas 
jets, and finally by electric lights. There 
was the passing of the horse-car and 
the arrival of the cable-car and trolley. 
Then followed a flood of migration 
from home to factories as production 
increased its pace; the opening up of 
the west and the passing of the fron- 
tier; the rapid development of rail- 
roads to connect East and West, North 
and South; the victorious conclusion 
of the harshest civil war in history with 
the beginning of union between North 
and South—a war which resulted in free- 
ing the United States from the taint of 
slavery and through which industrialism 
in this country finally triumphed. 
Wealth was concentrated in the hands 
of the few, with movements arising for 
the protection of the many. It was a 
time of which was said, “Things are in 
the saddle and ride mankind,” a time 
when the vastness of material change 
in man’s environment was far in ad- 
vance of the developments he had made 
in thinking of himself in relation to 
the world around him. There was 
enormous material progress but unfor- 
tunate social lag. 

In the midst of this hum and stir of a 
moving industrial civilization was the 
home and the family it symbolized. But 
like Alice in Wonderland it was a 
family which fast as it had run had 
never been able to catch up with itself. 

The break was still unhealed between 
the old home-centered social order with 
men, women and children laboring to- 
eether under one roof through common 
necessity for the common good, and the 
modern social order where the doors 
of the home opened daily sending men 
one way and children another and 
either leaving the woman behind with- 
out economic status in the home or dis- 
patching her to a job in some third di- 
rection. Too much of a cataclysmic 
change in the way of life had been 
made to permit easy reconstruction. In 
fact, many of the tools needed to help 
human beings understand themselves 
and reorganize their institutions to ac- 
cord with the changes they had been 
able to effect in environment either had 
not been forged or in the glamour of 
material things had not been used. 

The preoccupation of the home was 
as ever with “life, its protection and 
care.” But the meaning of and means 
for that care had changed. It no long- 
er built itself around the problem of a 
joint enterprise to keep the wolf from 
the door. Instead its vaguely realized 
purpose had come to be the responsi- 


bility for getting its members ready to 
move out into the community among 
strangers and there to take an effective 
part in amassing the goods needed di- 
rectly or indirectly for their and their 
family’s support and to repay the com- 
munity for its contributions to the 
family’s welfare. Neither families nor 
communities had progressed rapidly 
enough in solving their joint social 
problems to have kept pace with the 
material progress surrounding them. 

It was an era of great restlessness on 
the part of women. With the passing 
of home industry, the function of home 
making was no longer accounted an 
economic one. While the community 
afforded an increasing number of eco- 
nomic opportunities to women, most 
of these were in competition with men. 
Women murmured of equality and of 
a man’s world. They were groping in 
all directions trying to find themselves, 
either as rivals of men or in a room 
of their own. Children were increas- 
ingly being freed from the restraints of 
labor in factories and of stern home dis- 
cipline and were in need of new edu- 
cational disciplines and interests. 

Perhaps, because of the importance of 
the family in social organization, there 
has always been fear for its disintegra- 
tion. Certainly in my lifetime I have 
heard perennial discussion of — that 
theme. Undoubtedly by 1899 there was 
considerable mention of the  out-of- 
jointness of the family and of failures 
in its private and public responsibili- 
ties which might “send it to the dogs.” 
There was recognition here and _ there 
that the problem was one which the 
community itself must tackle and that 
the point of attack would need to be 
through the formal channels of educa- 
tion. Already in response to the grow- 
ing need of homes for help on their 
problems, a score or more colleges and 
a number of normal schools in vari- 
ous parts of the country had begun to 
develop courses in what was variously 
called household, home or domestic 
science, art or economics and some fifty 
or more cities were offering courses in 
cooking or sewing or handicrafts. 
These, however, were but a drop in the 
bucket of considerable size which 
needed filling if the thirst for help was 
to be quenched. 

It was from this background there 
emerged that group of persons who may 
be called the pioneers in home eco 
nomics. The one whose vision, initia- 
tive, ability and interest led the way 
and whose name will always stand first 
in the field of home economics was 
Ellen H. Richards. A_ remarkable 
woman, Mrs. Richards, whose very pos- 
ture spoke the vigor of her personality 
and the strength of her convictions. I 


(Concluded on page 118) 
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en, Of all the types of fruit canned in this country, none is 

of growing in popularity more rapidly than the five-fruit 

in combination known as Fruit Cocktail. And with canned 

es, fruits now much more plentiful than at any time in 

oe recent years, a brief classroom discussion of this com- 

id bination should prove most timely and practical for 

of your students. 

v4 _ The things to emphasize about Fruit Cocktail, in 

: our opinion, are its versatility, colorful appear- 

of ance, convenience, and true economy. 

os For instance Fruit Cocktail makes such a really 

“ fine first course or dessert, just as it comes from 

Ne the can. In recipes that call for an assortment 

at of fruits. quality Fruit Cocktail is both a time 

1s and money -saver. To gelatin molds, dessert or “ 
if. meat sauces and upside down cake, it gives 

es not only variety and color, but also luscious The centerpiece is an antique 
i. flavor. ‘ . English Sheffield epergne, circa’ 
ie You might also point out that the quali- pees ier oon Preah gesath 
re ty of fruit cocktail is determined by the Libby uses in this delicious Fruit 
e quality of the fruits the maker is willing Cocktail. The dessert compotes are 
ut to use. ‘Libby’s is made exclusively in modern French crystal. 

Sunny vale, California from fresh, whole 

7 peaches. pears, grapes and cherries from 

‘ nearby orchards and vineyards. To 

; these are added pineapple picked and 

7 packed at peak flavor in Hawaii. Here 

a in Libby’s are five fruits—all with 

" the same glorious goodness you 

. expect from the beautiful fruits 

5 you'd select for a centerpiece. 
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, LIBBY MCNEILL & LIBBY 

: Chicago 9, Ill. 
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shall bring her to the front at this time 
but briefly, for to understand the course 
of the development of home economics 
is to take time to become acquainted 
with Ellen H. Richards, and that makes 
a story in itself. She was a Vassar grad- 
uate, a student of science at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, holder 
of a chair on its faculty, wife of one 
of its professors and a New England 
homemaker of standards and quality. 
She was an ardent believer in the po- 
tential values inherent in science to aid 
in solving the problems of the home, 
survival of which she considered en- 
dangered. She supported the conviction 
that ways to protect the home must be 
found through the efforts of formal edu- 
cation to develop in children “power 
over their own environment, food, 
clothing and shelter.” 

Two of the people who were fellow 
travellers with Mrs. Richards in this 
pioneering project were Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey. Mr. Dewey was secre- 
tary of the University of the State of 
New York and director of the New 
York State Library and Home Educa- 
tion at Albany, New York; original 
thinker, powerful organizer, promotor 
of new ideas and instigator of new 
projects, lover of life, a genial and 
dominant king on a throne of his own 
creation. One of Mr. Dewey’s brain 
children was the Dewey decimal system 
of library classification which is still in 
library use. Another was _ simplified 
spelling with which he was not so suc- 
cessful for evidently the public felt that 
egs were less savory than eggs. 


The power behind Melvil Dewey’s 
throne was his wife Annie. I have of- 


ten wondered if his enormous energy 
during those vigorous years when I 
knew him would not have sent him 
skyward had it not been that that firm 
little figure, his wife, kept the boat from 
rocking. Annie Dewey it was who could 
always be trusted to make Melvil’s 
dreams come true as she sat in the back- 
ground, often so quietly but with such 
strength, gathering into systematic and 
orderly patterns the loose threads spun 
out to her. She was an unusual woman, 
the enduringness of whose personality 
lingers in my memory today with even 
greater clarity than the genius and 
charm of her husband. Mrs. Dewey, 
like Mrs. Richards, had attended Vas- 
sar and that may have been the basis 
for their friendship. 

One of the enterprises for which the 
joint talents of the Dewey's was respon- 
sible was a unique family resort in the 
Adirondack Mountains in New York 
State called the Lake Placid Club. It 
was a kind of home away from home, 
owned by its members, open only to 
them and their friends, directed by a 
board of trustees and so organized and 
run under the direction of the Dewey's 
as to insure superior living conditions 
for its members at any time of the year; 
a place so friendly, so real as to arouse 
most nostalgic thoughts in retrospective 
description. This club came to play 
a very important part in the field of 
home economics for it was at that club 
that home economics as a name, an 
entity, an organized movement came 
into being. 

Another distinguished scientist, Dr. 
O. W. Atwater, one time professor of 
Chemistry at Wesleyan University and 
later at the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, organizer of the Experiment 


Stations in the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture and researcher in 
the field of animal nutrition had be. 
come, along with Mrs. Richards, the 
Deweys and others, much interested in 
the possibilities of promoting a home 
economics type of education in higher 
institutions. About this time he said, 
“The science of household economics 
is now in what chemists called a state 
of supersaturated solution which needs 
to crystallize out. Sometimes the point 
of a needle inserted will start such 
crystallization.” The time, the place, 
the people were all at hand. The 
needle was poised. Who knows now the 
details of its insertion. Perhaps Mrs. 
Richards, Mrs. Dewey and Dr. Atwater 
met in Boston and with heads together 
around the table decided the time for 
action had arrived. However, it may be 
that a meeting of kindred souls was 
planned. Through the influence of 
the Deweys, the Lake Placid Club ex- 
tended its hospitality to those invited 
to participate. The report of that in- 
vitation reads, “Early in September 
1899, the trustees of the Lake Placid 
Club at Morningside, New York, be- 
lieving the time was ripe for some 
united action on the part of those in- 
terested in home science sent out in- 
vitations to a conference on this im- 
portant sociologic problem to be held 
at their club house September 19 to 25, 
1899.” 

Thus, without fanfare but under the 
most auspicious of circumstances, the 
first of a series of ten yearly conferences 
to be titled the Lake Placid Confer- 
ences on Home Economics was called. 
And at that first conference was born 
a new movement in education, then 
and there christened Home Economics. 


Nationwide Poll of Women’s Apparel Retailers 


EPLIES by 800 retailers to the first 

nationwide poll of apparel retailers 
on style and buying problems reveal 
that the country’s merchants have re- 
turned this season to prewar buying and 
inventory control principles, according 
to Joseph Kraeler, of the Joseph Kraeler- 
Frasca Company. 

The merchants queried agreed almost 
unanimously that the consuming public 
was showing marked resistance to cheap- 
er apparel. The outstanding reason for 
the refusal of the public to consider 
cheaper merchandise, it is agreed, is the 
poor quality of the fabrics in these gar- 
ments. Secondary reasons are lack of 
distinction of style and quality of work- 
manship. 

A reassuring factor is that 61.6 per 
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cent of the merchants queried think that 
coat and suit fashions for spring are 
good, while 16.8 per cent call them “ex- 
cellent.” Poll results, however, made it 
plain that fashions shown in the market 
were found to be uneven and variable, 
with some manufacturers doing an ex- 
cellent job while others failed to take 
advantage of this first postwar season 
free from Government style regulations. 

Retailers expressed a favorable re- 
action to improvement in the general 
fabric situation. As they charted the 
fabric picture for spring, gabardines, 
fine worsteds, worsted crepes, duvetynes, 
and suedes are the season’s foremost 
fabrics. 

More than 87 per cent of the mer- 
chants queried believe that suits are 


more important, fashion-wise, than coats. 
On a nation-wide average, retailers ex- 
pect coats to constitute from 38 per cent 
to 51 per cent of the total coat and suit 
business for the season. The larger pro- 
portion of coats was found to have been 
ordered by large department stores, 
while suits bulked relatively much high- 
er in purchases by the smaller specialty 
shops. 

More than 81 per cent of the retailers 
answering the poll reported that they 
are making purchases from fewer re- 
sources than they used last season. This 
is one of the strongest indications seen 
of the returning buyers’ market, and it 
shows contretely that most retailers are 
now eliminating wartime emergency 
sources. 
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4-H Club Congress 


(Continued from page 9!) 


Tire and Rubber Company, American 
Viscose Corporation and _ General 
Motors. 

Award activities already scheduled for 
the 1947 program on county, state and 
national levels follow: 


‘oods 


The national 4-H food preparation 
contest is offered with regulations un- 
changed for its 13th consecutive year. 
The home economics department of 
Servel offers county winners a_gold- 
filled medal of honor; state winners an 
all-expense trip to the 26th national 4-H 
club congress; national winners six col- 
lege scholarships of $200 each. 

The Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration for the 19th consecutive year will 
be donor of awards for the national 4-H 
canning achievement contest. County, 
state and national winners will receive 
the same awards as for the food prepara- 
tion contest. 

The frozen food program regulations 
for 1947 remain unchanged but Inter- 
national Harvester Company, donor of 
the awards, has added four Fowler Mc- 
Cormick scholarships of $200 each. ‘The 
1947 awards will include _ gold-filled 
medals to county winners, $50 United 
States savings bonds to state winners 
and four all-expense trips to the na- 
tional congress (one from each of the 
four extension sections). In addition 
there will be college scholarships of $200 
each to the four sectional winners. 


Clothing 


‘The Spool Cotton Company will again 
offer awards for the national 4-H cloth- 
ing achievement activity. County win- 
ners will receive a gold-filled medal; 
state winners, all-expense trips to the 
26th Congress; national winners, col- 
lege scholarships of $200 each to a group 
of twelve selected from the state winners. 

Simplicity Pattern Company will 
award prizes in the 1947 national 4-H 
dress review. County winners will re- 
ceive silver medals; state winners an all- 
expense trip to the congress. There will 
be no national competition but each 
state winner participating in the review 
presentation in Chicago will receive a 
$25 United States savings bond. 


Home Improvements 


Mrs. Charles Walgreen of Chicago of- 
fers for the 10th consecutive year awards 
for the home grounds beautification 
contest. County awards will be gold- 
filled medals and the state winners will 
receive American make seventeen jewel 
gold watches. Eight national winners 
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will receive all-expense trips to the Con- 
gress. 

The Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation will again offer county medals, 
state all-expense trips and six national 
college scholarships of $200 each to win- 
ners of the better farm and home meth- 
ods electric contest. 


Girls Record 


The all-around 4-H achievement 
awards will be donated by Montgomery 
Ward on the county, state and national 


level with medals, all-expense trips and 
six $200 college scholarships for national 
winners. 


The National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work, a service organization 
to 4-H clubs, in sponsoring the 4H 
club congress, admirably fulfills its pur- 
pose, “To assist the agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture in extending the program 
membership and influence of the 4-H 
clubs.” 





Short Course in 


ACH year the Kellogg Foundation of 
Eiichoen awards scholarships for 
study at Michigan State College to one 
hundred and twenty girls from all over 
the state. These girls must have proved 
themselves outstanding students in high 
school and because of financial reasons 
be unable to continue their education 
at college. 

The Kellogg scholarship provides 
funds covering room and board for an 
eight-week period for those interested 
in a short course in home economics. 
Because of its short duration the course 
is not expected to provide enough tech- 
nical training to equip the girls for the 
home economics profession. It does, 
however, give young women with ex- 
ceptional ability the chance to broaden 
their interests and make themselves more 
efficient homemakers and better future 
leaders in their communities. 

Eight weeks seems like a very short 
period, but many different branches of 
home economics are included, with em- 
phasis on the practical rather than the 
theoretical side. Subjects include nutri- 
tion and meal planning, clothing con- 
struction, home management, family life, 
public health, and even poultry and 
horticulture. 

Although most college campuses are 
over-crowded, the housing situation for 
home economics short-course students is 
practically ideal. Originally all short- 
course students lived off campus in pri- 
vate homes. Three years ago special 
dormitories were provided to give these 
students an independent settlement. 
Their three buildings include a bunk 
room and lounge for the girls and the 
same for boys enrolled in the agriculture 
short courses. There is a large recrea- 
tion hall and dining-room combined 


where the boys and girls eat their meals . 


together. The students even have their 


Home Economics 


By Elizabeth Hammond 


Student of Home Economics 
and Journalism 
Michigan State College 


own sub-library from the main library 
of the college. 

Home economics short-course students 
receive all the services and advantages 
offered any other full-time college stu- 
dent. They may attend the lecture- 
concert series of programs and obtain 
hospitalization services without charge. 
Nor is their social life neglected. Espe- 
cially popular is the recreation hall 
where spirited games of ping-pong are 
in progress most of the time. Books are 
provided for those who like to spend 
their leisure time reading. Games and 
square dances are held almost every Fri- 
day night to furnish additional fun. 
Often faculty members have dinner at 
the Short Course dormitory, thus cre- 
ating a better understanding between 
students and professors. 

The girls gain the practical experience 
so important in house-keeping by taking 
complete care of their own rooms and 
the main rooms of the dormitory. Many 
of them also help to prepare food in the 
dormitory kitchen and serve their class- 
mates. 

At the completion of the eight-week 
term, finals are given and graduation 
exercises are held. Awards are presented 
for outstanding work. Forty more young 
women have been better equipped to 
fulfill their positions as future home- 
makers and community leaders of 
America. 

The merits of the short-course in 
home economics are shown by the num- 
bers of girls who work after graduation 
in order that they may return to State’s 
campus to enroll in regular college 
courses. 
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Here are two practical suggestions to help your 
students work more skilfully and turn out better cakes 
on every count—Crisco’s new, simpler, faster method and 
an accurate guide to the right amount of batter for the 


A Simplified Method and an 


Accurate Chart of Recipes by Pan Size 


various standard size pans. 


Have your class try this chocolate cake recipe. It 
vill prove a popular assignment and an excellent dem- 


onstration of this important phase of baking. 


Crisco’s new method saves half the usual mixing 


time, and gives you cakes that are superior in all 4 impor- 
tant ways. 

You'll find these new Crisco cakes richer, lighter, 
moister and better-textured than those you used to make. 

It’s important to remember, however, that these 
time- and effort-saving recipes were developed in our test 
kitchen especially for new Crisco. For best results have 
your class use only this pure, all-vegetable shortening. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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i Sizes 
Crisco’s New Cake Method Recipes by Pan 
INGREDIENTS poe nas 8" x Wa" e: 9"x 1%" (R 
B"xlh o"x1% for cakes . pastry 
2 cups frying 
F ; 11% cups 1% cups 
Measure “1 we —— 1 cup 4 1% cups — yp 
mixing bow Colao % cup % cup ueaeen a 
gh Salt 1 teaspoon : pea 134 teaspoons 
wd 1 teaspoon 
eee -: melted 2 squares 2 squares i a 
Mik — % cup % cup “A T1S 
9 3/ n 
Stir i Baking powder 34 teaspoon % teaspoon alone aici 
ir in 
Add and Milk % cup Apncn i 
unbeaten) 2 eggs 1 teaspoon d 
a ee Plena 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon poo pure an sweet 
gh 2 350° F 
: i ture 350° F 350 : 36-35 minutes " 
Rub pan with Baking Tempera 20-25 minutes 25-30 minutes —§ di tibl 
wae oer Yield © “ce 2 layers 2 layers 2 layers t s ges e 
with w: 











Ten Significant Edueational Events of 1946 


1. President Truman signed the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act (Public 
Law 396) authorizing federal aid to 
the states in establishing, operating, 
and expanding school lunch pro- 
grams. 

2. Campaign for better schools in the 
economically less able parts of the 
nation through assistance by the 
federal government received in- 
creased public support. 

3. In July the United States became a 


member of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). 

4. Congress passed the Fulbright Bill 
(Public Law 584) authorizing the 
State Department to use some of 
the proceeds from surplus-property 
sales abroad for exchanges of stu- 
dents and other educational activi- 
ties to advance international under- 
standing. 

5. At a World Conference of the 








Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


REAKFAST is such a hurry-up meal today 

that our big problem is getting food 

off kitchen shelves and into families every 
morning. 


When I was a girl, it was the custom to 
eat a substantial morning meal, Come 
what may, Mother always put a hot cereal 
in front of us. This was quite a chore be- 
cause there were five of us children to feed 
and get off to school every morning. 


Fortunately, ready-to-serve cereals like 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes came on the market. 
And we children loved them! Mother did, 
too. She was no home economist but she 
realized at once that this new kind of 
cereal was not only quick and easy to 
serve, but nourishing. 


MOTHER KNEW BEST 


How right she was! Ounce for ounce, 
Kellogg’s ready-to-eat cereals provide the 
same fuel value as cereals you have 
cooked yourself. Furthermore, all the 
Kellogg cereals either are made from the 
whole grain or are restored to whole grain 
nutritive values of thiamine, niacin, and 
iron. 





Mother used Kellogg’s Corn Flakes only 
as a breakfast cereal, but if she were alive 
today, I know she'd be cooking with it. She 
always liked to try new recipes, and our 
Kellogg’s Home Economics Department 
has developed many fine recipes calling 
for ready-to-eat cereals. 


NEW IDEAS FOR LENTEN LESSONS 
Kelloge’s cereals are especially good in 
meatless main courses. We have prepared 


Send for our folder of meatless menus and 
recipes. See Coupon Section, page 136—> 
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WHAT GOOD IS “GOOD NUTRITION” 


—ON THE SHELF? 


a eae ae ae 


a folder, “Menus and Recipes for Meat- 
less Days,” in which you will find many 
ideas for Lenten cooking demonstrations. 

In some of these recipes, Kellogg’s 
cereals are crushed to make a crisp crumb 
coating, and in others (patties and loaves) 
they are crushed and used in the mixture 
to give a special flavor and texture. In the 
omelet, shown below, Rice Krispies are 
heated whole in the omelet pan and then 
combined with the egg mixture to make 
a new and deliciously different omelet. 


To get copies of this folder turn to 
the Coupon Section of this magazine. 

Mary I. Barber, pirector 

HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Hilloggs 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN » SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES 








Teaching Profession in August at 
Endicott, N. Y., 56 delegates from 
38 national teacher associations in 
28 different countries adopted a 
constitution for a World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession 

(WTOP). 

College enrollment in the fall 

reached record-breaking figure of 

two million students, 800,000 of 
whom are veterans. 

7. The United States National Com- 

mission—consisting of 100 persons 

from different organizations and 
walks of life appointed to advise 
the State Department about UNES- 

CO affairs and to help national 

organizations to take part in the 

work of UNESCO-—held its first 
meeting September 23-26, in Wash- 
ington. 

California passed a constitutional 

amendment providing for a $2400 

minimum salary for teachers—the 

national minimum recommended by 

the Commission on Teacher Edu- 

cation and Professional Standards. 

9. Victory Action Program was adopted 
unanimously by the NEA at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., July 3, calling for at 
least 90 per cent membership of all 
teachers in local, state, and national 
associations. 

10. Delegates from all major countries 
except Russia participated in the 
historic first General Conference of 
UNESCO in Paris, November 19- 
December 10. 


$ 





Department Modernizes 


The home economics division of Okla- 
homa Baptist University has made rapid 
progress since the war. Catherine Hunt- 
er, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, says, “In one year we have gone 
from gas plates to post war ranges with 
automatic broilers.’ They have gone 
from cramped basement quarters to 
roomy quarters on first floor. The de- 
partment includes a kitchen that is 
equipped with modern equipment ar- 
ranged in a small apartment-type kitch- 
en and two home kitchens, a work room 
for clothing construction with several 
new machines and a complete new laun- 
dry with the latest equipment. A home 
freezing unit will be installed when 
available. 

From Oklahoma Newsletter 


Teacher: Name at least one form of 
insanity. 
Pupil: Decalcomania! 
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Sitter’s Kit 
(Continued from page 85) 


buttons at feet, hands and head. One 
doll was dipped in a purple dye bath 
but the other one was left uncolored 
for the child who puts things in his 
mouth. 

A coffee can was painted red and sev- 
eral old fashioned clothespins placed in- 
side for the young child who enjoys 
fitting pins around a can’s rim. Both 
kits included puzzles, modeling clay, 
bean bags, story books and dress-up 
clothes. 

The girls selected a book about the 
seashore for the older child and to 
further increase the child’s pleasure in 
the story, the girls added a box of sea 
shells of various sizes, shapes and color- 
ings. 

For playing grown-up, the girls made 
skirts and blouses. Garments were large 
enough to go easily over a child’s clothes. 
The skirts tied at the waist and were 
left open about eight inches at the bot- 
tom to prevent tripping. The blouses 
were peasant style and pulled up at the 
neck and sleeves with ties of braided 
wool yarn. Girls donated old handbags 
and hats to complete these costumes. 

Jigsaw puzzles were made by gluing 
pictures on thin wood and cutting them 
into various shaped pieces with a jig 
saw. The young child’s puzzle was cut 
into five or six pieces. For the older 
child, the puzzle had more irregular 
lines and was cut into about ten sec- 
tions. Pictures chosen were suited to the 
age of the child. 

Thick crayons and large pieces of 
wrapping paper provided for the older 
child a more mature medium of self- 
expression than painting material would 
afford. The girls ruled out painting 
materials for the young child as too 
messy. 

Small “musical” instruments made by 
the girls were put in a box along with 
materials for the child to make his own 
musical toys. Double thicknesses of 
metal were loosely fastened to a piece 
of wood with a nail. The wood was 
about 4 x 2 x 4 inches with a handle 
attached. For another instrument little 
bells were tied to a doll made of wooden 
beads. Differences in tone were achieved 
by placing a few grains of rice in a small 
tin box, beans in another box and split 
peas in another. 

Sheets of wrapping paper stitched 
down the center became a scrap book. 
A few pictures were pasted in but most 
of the pages were left blank for the 
child to complete the book himself. In 
the kit we provided paste, blunt scissors 
and magazines from which pictures 
could be cut. 

Very small objects interest little chil- 
dren. The girls began to collect odds 
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and ends of jewelry, odd buttons and 
miniature toys. When the B7 classes 
discovered what was going on there was 
a deluge of earrings without mates, 
broken strings of beads and all sorts of 
costume jewelry that had served its origi- 
nal purpose. 

Three “hobby” boxes were assembled. 
Into one box went all the tiny mice, 
dogs, cats, elephants and other animals 
given us. Into another box went the 
buttons. The third box held the jewelry 
and this box promptly became known 
as the “jewel box.” 


The only direct cash outlay was ten 
cents for a color book and ten cents for 
a package of modeling clay. All other 
materials were donated or borrowed. 

If usefulness is a measure of the suc- 
cess of a class activity, then these sitter’s 
kits have been a success. Not only have 
our girls used them but we have had 
several requests to ‘please let me borrow 


, 


one. 


_wao™~ 
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recipe booklet. 
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Seven Principles of Beauty 


I the Seventh Birthday Party of the 


DuBarry Success Course, Ann Dela- 
sield, director, stated that there 
seven principles of beauty, all of which 
were important in themselves and all of 
which are essential to a program for 
success. 

Of the more than 300,000 graduates 
of the Success School, seven of the first 
year’s students were present, each typi- 
fying one of these seven principles which 
are good posture; radiant health; clear 
skin and glowing complexion; 


subtle 





THE STORY BEHIND THE 


PYREX 


pICTURE CAKE 


HE story behind the Picture Cake, 

used in the Pyrex ware Spring Cam- 
paign national ad (shown at the right), 
was written right in the Home Economics 
Test Kitchen at Corning. 

When it was decided to feature the new 
Square Cake Dish, the Home Economics 
Department baked over 50 cakes in 
developing and testing a simple and appeal- 
ing recipe. 

As a final step, to be sure the recipe was 
absolutely foolproof and simple, Bob Bush, 
a Pyrex ware salesman, baked a ‘“‘Picture 
Cake’’. Without any coaching from Helen 


PYHEK 


Consumer 
Products Division 
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make-up; gleaming hair; a sense of hu- 
mor and last, but not least, poise. 

“All women strive for poise,” said 
Miss Delafield, “without realizing that 
poise is the final expression of your own 
sense of knowing you look your best, 
and feeling at ease with yourself. 

“Poise is not something you can get 
overnight. It is something you have to 
work for by developing all the other 
beauty essentials; and you can’t start on 
these essentials early enough,” said Miss 
Delafield. ‘For each day without them 
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Martin, Test Kitchen Home Economist, 
Bob turned out the tasty cake you see in 
the photograph. So the recipe that will 
appear nearly 80,000,000 times in March, 
was given final approval. 

Remember, the Home Economics De- 
partment at Corning stands ready to help 
you with your problems, too. The four 
graduate home economists working in every 


section of the country, are bubbling over | 


with new ideas about cooking in glass. 
Just write to Home Economics Dep- 
artment P-2.,Consumer Products Division, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 






makes you less charming than it is your 
right and duty to be.” 

She emphasized that clear skin and a 
glowing complexion should start even 
before teen-age consciousness. “Proper 
cleansing habits must grow up with you 
if you expect to face life with any de. 
gree of success,” said Miss Delafield, 
“and that means special cleansing ef. 
fort.” 

Miss Delafield pointed out that beauty 
works from within and effects not only 
your good health, but the appearance 
of your hair and skin as well. She rec 
ommended the “beauty angle position” 
as one of the basic routes to greater 
beauty, explaining that in this position, 
at an angle with your head lower than 
your feet, your blood circulation is in 
creased and your skin and hair benefited. 

“Naturally, a clear and glowing skin 
and shining hair are important beauty 
she said. “However, few of us 
have perfect features and that’s where 
subtle make-up skillfully applied can 
make beauty out of passing prettiness. 
Analyze your face and find your good 
points and bad points,’”” Miss Delafield 
added, “and then make it a point to 
find out how to make the most of what 
you have by using your make-up prop- 
erly. 

“You are not finished yet,” she con- 
tinued, “because many a lovely face and 
proud head of hair loses itself on a 
distorted body and poor posture makes 
for distortion. Walk and sit and stand 
with all the joy of being alive, with your 
spine well-hung and your chest high. 

“Proper body mechanics, good pos 
ture, proper beauty habits as well as 
proper diet all add up to radiant 
health,” she said. “With all these beauty 
assets under your hat, there is one more 
you are not conscious of, but don’t try 
to get through life without it. 

“Do not ever lose your sense of humor 
and if you haven’t got one, you better 
get wise and learn to look at life witb 
a smile even when the joke is on 
you.” Miss Delafield believes that these 
six principles plus poise make the essen- 
tial Beauty Seven and that you can 
achieve them if you will work for them. 
Once they are a part of you, they can 
be yours forever. 


assets,” 


’ 


°o 


—Worth Repeating— 

If the human race is so damn stupid 
that in 2000 years it hasn’t had brains 
enough to appreciate the secret of hap- 
piness—contained in one simple sen 
tence that you’d think any grammar 
school kid could understand—then it’s 
time we dumped it down the nearest 
drain and let the ants have a chance. 
The sentence is the Golden Rule. 

—Eugene O'Neill 
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Women Around the World 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United 

States Department offers the follow- 
ing interesting facts on women workers: 

Women in Germany—In June 1946 
women formed 38.6 per cent of all work- 
ers in Germany, as compared with 35.9 
per cent in 1925. Labor registration 
and employment figures by sex are now 
available monthly for all Germany, and 
figures by industry and occupation may 
be obtained for the U. S. zone... Berlin 
has 170 women for every 100 men. At 
the University of Berlin, two-thirds of 
the students are girls. 

Britain Ends Bar To Wives—Aboli- 
tion of the marriage bar for women in 
the British Civil Service was announced 
in the House of Commons on October 
15. Members of British women’s organi- 
tions hailed the move and hope pri- 
vate employers will fall into line with 
the government. 

Woman Joins Rumanian Cabinet— 
For the first time in the country’s his- 
tory, 2 woman was named to the Ru- 
manian Cabinet when Dr. Florica Bad- 
dasar, widow of the world-famed brain 
surgeon, Prof. Dimitrie Bagdasar, was 
appointed Health Minister, a post held 
by her husband at the time of his death. 

Women Elected to Congress—Seven 
women were elected to the United States 
House of Representatives in the Na- 
tional elections, November 5: California, 
Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas (D): 
Maine, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith (R); 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers 
(R); New Jersey, Mrs. Mary T. Norton 
(D); New Mexico, Mrs. Georgia Lusk 
(D); New York, Mrs. George B. St. 
George (R); and Ohio, Mrs. Frances P. 
Bolton (R). 

Musicians—Dr. Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor of the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington, D. C., has 
announced that 15 women (of a total 
of 100 musicians) will be members of his 
orchestra this winter. He said women 
served well when they were badly 
needed during the war years, but will 
remain on the merit of their fine play- 
ing. ‘The instruments they will play: 
Harp, violin, viola, cello, string bass, 
bassoon, French horn, and trumpet. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, noted British con- 
ductor, claims that women are a dis- 
tracting influence in an orchestra and 
prefers not to have them. 

Mechanic—Sergt. Gavin Jean Nor- 
ment, 21, native of Washington, D. C., 
is the first woman to graduate from the 
Amy's Airplane Mechanics Training 
School at Chanute Field, Ill. She will 
be assigned to maintenance work on 
B-29 bombers at MacDill Field, Fla. 

Unions—Miss Agnes M. Bowden, New 
York City, was the only woman delegate 
to the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
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men Convention in Miami in Septem- 
ber, and the first woman delegate to 
attend a convention since women were 
admitted to membership in the 63-year- 
old brotherhood. Miss Bowden is a 
brakeman on the Hudson and Manhat- 
tan Railroad. ... Mrs. Bessie Hillman, 
widow of Sidney Hillman, was elected 
a vice president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (CIO). 
Employment— Ihe marked war ex- 
odus of women from household employ- 
ment has not been followed by a post 





War return to the’field by the ex-domes- 
tics, except in a minor degree. Some 
Negro women are reported accepting 
household jobs in various communities, 
Baltimore and Washington, for example. 
A notably successful experiment in 
placement of Negro women, mostly for 
day work, is being carried on by the 
New York City household employment 
office of the U.S.E.S. Widespread efforts 
to improve conditions in this field are 
revealed by a Women’s Bureau survey of 
projects for this purpose now under way 
in 19 communities in different sections 


of the United States. 





Every Student Will Want to Learn These three 
BASIC HOMEMAKING PRINCIPLES — 
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cooperative extension staff to about 8000 
county workers and a total of 10,500. 
In addition, around a million unpaid 
voluntary leaders carried the program 
into every community. Fifty-three mil- 
lion dollars spent on cooperative exten- 
sion work during the year was for Fed- 
eral funds and the remainder state and 
local funds. 


Department of Home Economics 
of NEA to Meet in Atlantic City 

The department of home economics 
of the National Education Association 
resumes this year an old custom of meet- 
ing with the American Association of 
School Administrators. The place is the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City; the time, Saturday, March 1; the 
program chairman, Avalyn Kaiser, coun- 
ty advisor, Williamsport, Pa. 

Ethel Powell, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Atlantic City, will preside at the 
morning session. The program includes 
a panel discussion of education for home 
living in elementary grades, with Laura 
Drummond of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as panel leader. A 
summary of the discussion and a look 


Bristow of the New York City Board of 
Education. The afternoon program will 
deal with impressions and contrasts of 
home economics education in England 
and the United States. George Kabat of 
the U. S. Office of Education will ex- 
plain the teacher exchange program. 
Cynthia Ewing of Cambridge, England 
now teaching in the DeVilbiss High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, will contrast 
teaching in the two countries. Muriel 
McFarland of Purdue University, presi- 
dent elect of the department of home 
economics of the NEA will preside at 
the afternoon session. Ruth A. Sanger, 
present president, issues a cordial in- 
vitation for home economists to attend 
this one-day meeting. 


School for Brides 


Recognition of the contribution home 
economists can make to better homes 
in America has recently been given by 
Town Hall in New York City. This 
nationally known Manhattan civic insti- 
tution is giving a short course in adult 
education called “School for Brides” for 
all wives who are interested in becom- 
ing better homemakers. An impressive 
list of authorities in the home economics 
field have been assembled to lecture on 








* Clothing —y through Drafting (July 
21-August 8) 

* Family Life—Social Problems (July 1-18) 

* Family a Family Relations (July 21- 


August 8) 

* Fashion Tours (July 1-18) 

* Fundamentals in Cookery — Techniques 
and Standards (July th-Angust 8) 


* Audo-Visual Aids in Home Economics 
(July 1-18) 


For S 


For Your Education and Pleasure 


STUDY HOME ECONOMICS THIS SUMMER 


STUDY—Department of Home Economics 1947 Courses * DWELL—in 
rooms available for early applicants * VISIT—the United Nations art gal- 
leries, museums * RELAX—at New York's theatres, concerts, radio shows. 


MAKE YOUR CHOICE OF COURSES: 


NEW OFFERINGS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


These two courses will cover all areas of Home Economics 





r School Bulleti: 


* Home Furnishings (July 1-18) 

* Housing and Equipment (July 21-Aug. 8) 

* Nutrition Education for School and Com- 
munity (July 1-2 


¢ Nutrition: The Normal Diet and Nutri- 
tion Dietetics (July 1-25) 


* Quantity Cookery (July 1-18) 


* Evaluation in Home Economics (July 21- 
August 
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such subjects as nutrition and food; 
planning, interior decorating and cloth 
ing styles. 


Food Workshop for the Blind 


For the past five years the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
through its industrial feeding program, 
has offered technical advice to industries 
who want help in starting in or expané. 
ing on-the-job food services for en. 
ployees. Standard plans have been de. 
veloped for cafeterias and canteens that 
have been installed in airplane fac 
tories, shipyards and manufacturing 
plants, both large and small. Food ex. 
perts in this same branch have helped 
plants with menus and recipes, food 
purchasing and preparation tips, sani- 
tation rules and supervision of workers. 
They have even designed food selection 
programs to popularize the food service 
with the customers. 

The service of this advisory group is 
still available and never has it been put 
to a more novel test than at a recent 
workshop in Pennsylvania for blind 
lunchroom operators. It seems that there 
are over a score of blind operators, most 
of them managing canteens in small 
factories in Pennsylvania. 
Council for the Blind asked the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture industrial feeding | 


specialists to assist these workers with 
food service problems. 

First a model canteen layout was de. 
veloped for the blind workers. Then 
at three sessions, with those blind work- 
ers who could get to a gathering in 
Philadelphia, members of the staff ex- 
plained the equipment and sanitation 
and operation standards. With baffling 
accuracy the operators could follow by 
touch a simple canteen blueprint which 
was designed for the purpose, and in 
this manner learn how their own lunch- 
rooms could be improved. 

USDA industrial feeding specialists 
also developed a guide which included 
simple menus, food purchasing tips and 
other recommendations for operating 
canteens. The points were discussed in 
the workshop and the guide will be 
printed in Braille for distribution by 
the State Council for the Blind to all 
canteen operators. 


Trends in Woman Population 

There are now almost three million 
more women of 14 and over in the civil- 
ian population than in 1940, according 
to a recent census report for February, 
1946. 

The present population contains 
about one and two-thirds million fewer 
single women and nearly three and 
three-fourths million more married wom- 
en than in 1940, due to very high mar- 
riage rates through the entire period 
1940-46 and to an increase in the num- 
ber of persons of marriageable age. In 
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fact, the increase in the per cent mar- 
ried among adult women over these five 
years equalled the entire increase in the 
fifty year period 1890-1940. “The in- 
crease since 1940 is without doubt at- 
tributable mainly to the psychological 
effects of war conditions and to a new 
sense of economic security resulting from 
full employment and higher wages.” 

Numbers of older women have in- 
creased. There are nearly one million 
more women of 35-44 and two million 
more of 45 and over, than in 1940. 
These two groups now number twenty- 
nine and one half million women, who 
are fifty-five per cent of the adult wom- 
an population as compared to only 52.4 
in 1940. 


Our Nation’s Children 


Congress opened the door to new pub- 
lic services for children in August 1946 
when it amended the maternal and child 
health and child welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act to authorize an 
increase from $11,200,000 to $22,000,000 
in the amounts of Federal grants to the 
States for support of such programs. 
With these increased funds appropriated 
for 1946-47 the States and Territories 
are now developing plans for extending 
their services to more mothers 
children. 


Foreign Jobs 
For American Women 


Women eager for employment abroad 
will find opportunities limited except in 
the clerical and stenographic field, and 
in a few professional and highly tech- 
nical classifications, such as law and en- 
gineering. However, those with the 
necessary qualifications who are under 
45 and in excellent health, may find 
interesting positions open in various 
countries outside the continental United 
States. 

Information regarding overseas em- 
ployment with the United States Gov- 
ernment or with private firms may be 
obtained from the “Guide to Foreign 
Employment Opportunities” bulletin 


which is on file at State employment | 


offices. (Copies of the bulletin cannot 
be distributed to individuals.) 


He was universally loved and respected 
by the folks with whom he worked. 


Practical Experience 
In Child Care 
Problems of baby sitters receive due 
attention in the ninth grade home- 
making unit at Sullivan township high 
school in Sullivan, Illinois. The girls 
reported that their problems included 
preventing a scene when the mother 
departed, difficulty in getting the child 
to bed on time and providing restful 
activities for the child before bedtime. 
Since many girls not in homemaking 


classes were facing similar problems as 
baby sitters, the class published a mime- 
ographed booklet, “Are You a Good 
Baby Sitter?” containing helpful point- 
ers. These were distributed to interested 
friends and relatives. In fact, the book- 
let was so well done that the local news- 
paper ran a weekly series of articles 
based on it. 


FSA Reorganized 


The reorganized Federal Security 
Agency now is operating with four main 


(Continued on page 128) 





and | 


In addition to those mentioned above, | 


women at the present time are needed 
in the following occupations: Court re- 
porter, legal stenographer, x-ray and 
laboratory technician, hospital _ staff 
nurse, public health nurse, teacher 
librarian, accountant and dietitian. 


Reuben Brigham Dies 


The Extension Service suffered a great 
loss when Reuben Brigham died on last 
December 6th. Mr. Brigham was the 
founder and first editor of the Extension 
Service Review before he became as- 
sistant director of the Extension Service. 
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-+eFOR YOU 


poration, Department of Re- 
search, announces another 
new booklet in its Better Buy- 
manship Series. ‘Processed 
Fruits and Vegetables’’ discusses canned, 
frozen and dried fruits and vegetables from 
the homemaker’s standpoint. How these 
foods are processed, packaged and marketed 
and how their food values are affected is also 
covered. Included, too, are economy hints 
about use and care of these important foods. 
News About Labeling 
A review of mandatory labeling in the 
United States and Canada and various types 
of voluntary labeling together with interest- 
ing illustrations will bring you helpful buy- 
ing information. 


Aa 


Revised Booklets Now Available 
Now vou can send for these revised Better 
Buymanship Booklets:— 

‘‘Household Textiles’’— Latest informa- 
tion on sheets, pillowcases, blankets, table 
linen, towels, and bedspreads. Also new 
section on automatic electric blankets. 
*«Shoes’’— Up-to-the-minute data on how 
to insure satisfaction in buying, using and 
caring for shoes. 

‘‘Fabrics’’—News of developments in both 
natural and man-made-fiber field. Helpful 
ideas in buying, use and care of modern 
textiles. 





Order Betler Buymanship 
Booklets Today 
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Headquarters, 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

One of America's leading family finance 

organizations with 380 branches in 252 cities 


mene 
| Department of Research PH E-2 | 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 11, Illinois | 
| Please send me the indicated number of | 
| following booklets | 
| Copies of “Processed Fruit and | 
Vegetables” 
| Copies of ‘‘Household Textiles” | 
| Copies of ‘‘Shoes”’ | 
| Copies of ‘Fabrics’ | 
| Enclosed find . in stamps or | 
| money order (5c foreach booklet ordered) 
} Please send me al No Charge, a sample 
| copy of your semi-annual Research Letter | 
| including news of Department Exhibits, | 
new and revised booklets, films, and other 
| helpful material. | 
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branches and six staff ofhces. One branch 
is new: the Office of Special Services 
which includes the Bureau of Employes’ 
Compensation, Employes’ Compensation 
Appeals Board, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, War Property Distribution 
and Community War Services. Other 
branches are: Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Public Health, and Office of 
Education which includes Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, American Print- 
ing House for the Blind and Howard 


University. Staff offices are: Executive 


Assistant, General Counsel, Research 
and Information, Federal-State  Rela- 
tions, and Inter-Agency and _ Inter- 


national Relations. 


Conference on College Radio 


The Conference on College Radio 
held at Stephens College the last week 
in October which was sponsored jointly 
by the Cellege and its National Radio 
Advisory Committee had as its objec- 
tives: 

1. To focus the attention of college 
faculty and students on the importance 
of radio in modern life. 

2. To serve as a clearing house for 
objectives, courses and methods of in- 
struction in radio. 

3. To stimulate a more widespread 
use of the facilities of radio by junior 
and senior colleges. 

In the opening session, in which “The 
Radio Curriculum” discussed by 
leaders in college radio education, a 
number of significant opinions and 
points of view were advanced: 

1. Radio instruction should develop 
within the student an understanding of 
the social, political, economic, cultural 
and international significance of radio. 

2. Radio instruction should prepare 
teachers to serve schools as directors of 


was 


radio programming. 

3. Radio education 
“practical” training for students. 

1. The college radio curriculum 
should keep pace with changes in the 
industry. 

5. Education should strive to develop 
more responsible and more discriminat- 


should provide 


ing listeners. 

6. A certain amount of showmanship 
is needed in the schools as well as in 
radio itself. 

7. Schools should teach an adequate 
method for evaluating radio; criticism 
is needed, but it should be intelligent 
criticism. 

8 Educators should encourage the 
spontaneity of radio, as a basic char- 
acteristic of program style, in contrast 
to demanding standards and the “fin- 
ished” quality of a stage play. 


Other programs during the conference 
dealt with such topics as “The Admin. 
istrator Looks at Radio,” “Programming 
Trends,” “Subject Matter Fields,” 
“Radio Management in the College,” 
and“ Radio Careers for Women.” The 
final conference session, “Radio Goes to 
College,” emphasized the need for col- 
lege-trained personnel, particularly dur- 
ing this transitional period in’ which 
radio is subjecting itself to critical intro- 
spection and evaluation. 

Mr. Hale Aarnes, chairman of the 
Stephens radio staff, summarized the 
need for the conference, and for similar 
conferences in the future, as follows: 
“In colleges and universities, radio edu- 
cation and radio broadcasting are yet 
in the evolutionary stage. Their pro- 
grams of training are still in the process 
of being formulated. In many cases, 
they are just beginning to make use of 
radio as an educational and public rela- 
tions medium. In this period of de- 
velopment and transition, the Confer- 
ence on College Radio can serve an im- 
portant function. It will provide a 
nation-wide forum through which  vari- 
ous groups interested in the further 
development of radio education in col- 
leges and universities may discuss com- 
mon problems and clarify and redirect 
their various objectives.” 


What Does Homemaking 
Mean to You? 

Teachers of homemaking should all 
read the article “What Does Home- 
making Mean to You?” in the January 
issue of Parents’ Magazine. The author, 
Dorothy D. Lee, professor of anthro- 
pology at Vassar College, in answering 
this question places the joys of home- 
making on a pedestal. She believes that 
“The happy mother is one who does 
not look beyond her work for her re- 
ward. She finds her satisfaction within 
her work because her work always in- 
volves those she loves.’’ Mrs. Lee, who 
is herself the mother of two young 
daughters, feels that recently too much 
attention has been paid to accomplish- 
ments and planning rather than family 
development. She adds, however, “We 
do not have to go to the other extreme 
and live completely planless lives.” In 
other words, make broad long term plans 
but let them be merely guides to action. 
The homemaker’s first responsibility and 
greatest joy should be the human side 
of homemaking. 


From Here to There— 

Geraldine Corman, new director of 
the Deepfreeze Home Economics De- 
partment, has had experience both in 
teaching home economics and in home 
work. She was formerly home 
economics director for A. J. Lindemann 
and Hoverson Company. The home 
economics department at Deepfreeze oc- 

(Concluded on page 130) 
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Home Economics in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 78) 


held in a wing of the community hospital. It was only 
natural then that the girls should express more than the 
usual amount of interest in the home nursing program. 
They selected patterns for uniforms, which they made 
in their clothing classes; attended lectures presented by 
the superintendent of the hospital and many of the 
nurses, and contributed extra-curricular as well as class- 
room time to working in the hospital. 

Still another school vitalized classroom training by 
arranging displays in the windows of a community store 
on a regular schedule. On the island of Kauai the girls 
cooperated with the kindergarten of their school by 
participation as well as observation and tied in their 
clothing and child development classes by making num- 
erous cuddly dolls for the kindergarten children. 

In a further effort to make certain that the home 
economics training in the schools and actual home mak- 
ing are at the same level, a Territory-wide survey of 
kitchen equipment and furnishings will be made next 
year. Results of this check will perhaps raise the stand- 
ards of training, in such instances as the predominance 
of electric ranges in a rural area in which schools are 
now teaching on kerosene stoves. 

You may rest assured that the teachers charged with 
training the 7,991 students (149 of whom were boys) 
enrolled in home economics last year were thoroughly 
prepared for their jobs. 

A “major,” in her senior year of college, devotes one 
semester to practice teaching in an intermediate school. 
Following graduation, her first semester of teaching is 
actually an intern teaching period. Budding teachers 
live together in a small cottage in the community in 
which they teach, with all girls sent to the same town 
for this final step. 

Striving to make themselves a real part of the commu- 
nity, the young teachers hold adult classes in homemak- 
ing in their cottage home, act as advisors for the teen-age 
canteens, thus establishing an important non-classroom 
contact, and make a social visit to nearly every home. 

At the end of this semester, the teachers are required 
to leave the island of Oahu, upon which they received 
their training at the University of Hawaii, and where 
they served their intern teaching period with pay and 
go on to other positions. 

During the war, Mainland teachers were permitted to 
instruct in Island schools, but until that time a three- 
year resident regulation had been imposed. Quite possi- 
bly this stipulation will now be abandoned, inasmuch 
as a regular exchange teacher system is in effect. The 
advantages of such a program are at once evident—bene- 
fits would be mutual and extremely enlightening. 
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It's an old, old story, yet new as today's meals 
—food that tastes good is willingly eaten, 
gets a right start for good digestion. That's 
why the delicious flavor of Maltex Cereal is so 
important nutritionally. The rich, nut-like good- 
ness and delicate, natural sweetness of Maltex 
constitute a carrier for its wholesome, nourish- 
ing properties—which Maltex has in abun- 
dance. For Maltex is a two-grain cereal, a 
combination of Toasted Wheat and Malted 
Barley that's unbeatable for flavor and nutri- 
tion. Maltex contains generous amounts of 
Vitamin B,, naturally, not added. 


Send coupon below for copies of the Daily Diet 
Record, a colorful sheet showing "Basic Seven" food 
items recommended for daily consumption. May be 
used for planning a week of well-balanced meals, or 
for rating meals actually eaten for one week. 


MALTEX 


Cereal — 





Home Economics Dept 


THE MALTEX COMPANY 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please send m2 ........ coples of Daily Diet Record. 
Name 


Address 























ALWAYS BE COMPLIMENTED 


A Self-Improvement Course in 12 Stream- 
lined Formulas, no matter what your age, 
weight or height. Learn how to bring out 
your hidden beauty without the "Dread of 
Diet or Exercise"; wear your best colors; 
acquire poise; be perfectly groomed; learn 
to relax; know the importance of gestures 
and expressions; how to buy an attractive, 
useful wardrobe; be up-to-the-minute in 
your manners; have a becoming hair-do. 
A PERSONAL ANALYSIS will be made of 
you. This also includes any personal fashion 
problems. Price $3.98. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. 


Charlotte Wilkinson Associates 
P.O. Box 58, Station Y, New York 21, N. Y. 





FREE 


TO TEACHERS! 


easy-to-follow 


TALON 


fastener 
Tektiatiaakels) 
alehictate || 





FREE! . . . individual Talon fast- 
ener lesson sheets. They give 
complete, clear-cut directions 
showing how to sew in Talon 
fasteners in the 3 important gar- 
ment closures. 


FREE! . . . big Talon fastener 
WALL CHART .. . specially de- 
signed for classroom demonstra- 
tion. It illustrates each closing 
use... is eye-catching, informa- 
tive, easy to read! 


Send your request in care of this 
Magazine. See Coupon Section. 


REG. U. & PAT. OFF. TALON. INC 
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Distributors: 
DAVID TRAUM CO., INC. 
SLIDE FASTENERS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 











News Notes 
(Continued from page 128) 


cupies completely new and modern quar- 
ters, including a laboratory and model 
frozen food pantry. 


Lelia Massey, for the past few years 
executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, has been 
appointed head of the department of 
Home Economics at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Miss Massey will start her 
new work on February 1, 1947, at the 
beginning of the second semester. The 
home economics department at Ohio 
Wesleyan has been enlarged and re- 
organized with major classes planned in 
homemaking, institution management, 
teaching and business. 


Dorothy McDonald has been named 
director of the newly created home eco- 
nomics department of Kromex, manu- 
facturers of high style household wares. 
Miss McDonald was previously asso- 
ciated with Standard Brands Incorpo- 
rated, after teaching home economics at 
the College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, New Jersey. While a teacher 
she wrote several articles for PRACTICAL 
HoME Economics. 


Alice Wood, Geraldine Furst, Eliza- 
beth Lyman and _ Josephine Parks 
have been named region home econom- 
ists by Hotpoint Inc. 

Miss Wood, stationed in New York 
City, was formerly home economics man- 
ager for the Metropolitan Edison Com- 
pany at Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Furst will have headquarters in 
San Francisco. Previously she was affili- 
ated with the training department of the 
Army Air Forces and had taught home 
economics in various California high 
schools. 

Miss Lyman, Chicago region home 
economist, has been a dietitian at the 
University of Iowa and has served with 
various utilities as home service con- 
sultant. 

Miss Parks, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, went to Hotpoint from Rich's, 
Atlanta, where she was home service 
consultant. She has been home eco- 
nomist for the National Dairy Council 
and for the Southwest Electric Corpora- 
tion. 


Worth Repeating 
“During the past year I have watched 
some of the women who are concerned 
about national and international food 
problems, and I am convinced that we 
need more qualified women appointed 
to committees and boards faced with 
food problems.” 
—Paul S. Willis 


Have Some Cheese? 


Here is an appetizing quiz about 
a nutritious food—cheese—which, by 
the way, has been known for a long 
time, the oldest mention of it dat- 
ing back to 1400 B. C. 

How many of the following ques- 
tions about cheese can you answer 
correctly? 

. What state produces more than 
one-half of the cheese made in 
the United States? 

2. About how many varieties of 
cheese are there—75? 250? 400? 

3. What cheese is the hardest in 
the world? 

4. What country is the source of 
the following cheeses: Stilton? 
Edam? 

5. Limburger cheese is named 
after a town in what country? 

6. What causes the holes in Swiss 
cheese? 

7. Madame Harel invented what 
cheese that has made its place 
of origin world famous? 

8. What French cheese originally 
was made of ewes’ milk ripened 
in caves? 

9. The first cheese factory in this 
country was established about 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century in what state? 

10. What country once accepted 
cheese in payment of taxes? 


_ 


(For answers turn to page 134) 


Books in Review 


(Continued from page 68) 


ism, radio, architecture and free lance 
writing, gives excellent, concrete advice 
to the student who does not know what 
he wants to do for a career. 


Better Buymanship Bulletins revised 
and reprinted last September include 
Household Textiles (No. 2); Processed 
Fruits and Vegetables (No. 4); and 
Shoes (No. 5). All contain authentic 
information for use in home economics 
classes for all age groups above elemen- 
tary school. 


Weaving is Fun, an instruction man- 
ual on hand weaving by Lou Tate, Ken- 
wood Hill, Louisville 8, Kentucky, is the 
result of nine years detailed experimen- 
tal work in ascertaining what most inter- 
ests a new weaver and how he can best 
learn. It is exceptionally well illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. Direc- 
tions are given for both one and two- 
harness weaving. Price $2.00. 
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“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 

















SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 
The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 


SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x 6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay 
By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 
MASTER the ingredients, 
MASTER the proportions, 
MASTER the method of mixing, 
MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehension. 
Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 
These SIXTY cards are only 75¢. The students should use them as a 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $7.50. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
A sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX may be ordered for 2Se extra. 
Complete Set—$1.00 


Order From 
Gillum Book Company 





400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 





New Consumer Text 


THE CONSUMER’S 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


By GRAHAM and JONES 


A simply written, vividly il- 
lustrated presentation of 
practical, common-sense 
principles that the student 
can use easily and effec- 
tively in managing money 
and in buying and using a 
wide variety of goods and 
services. Organized in 80- 
sections, each concluded 
with a systematic program 
of teaching-learning aids including a series of consumer 
mathematics problems. 





The Consumer's Economic Life is a new 1946 text ex- 
clusively listed by the Indiana State Board of Education 
for consumer service classes in Indiana schools. Investigate 
it for use in your classes. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Boston « Dallas 
Toronto « London 

















If You 
Teach 
CHILD 


CARE 


You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 





Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


e Bathing ¢ Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
¢ Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 

For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 








An Activity Program in 
Homemaking 





by Butler and Patton 


A flexible program of homemaking education based on 
the potentialities of the student and her life experiences. 
Intensive, wide in scope, and planned to stimulate the 
student's interest in the real values, services, products, 
and institutions of her life. In four parts of 32 pages each, 
paperbound. Also in Complete Edition, all four parts 
bound in paper together. 


Part |. Your Home 

Questions, investigations, activity plans and suggestions, ideas, 
references, and other original material organized around the 
student, her personality, and the economic and physical fea- 
tures of her home. 


Part Il. Your Daily Food 
Activities related to understanding of diet and nutrition, pur- 
chase, preparation, and serving of food, etc. 


Part Ill. Your Health 

Behavior and responsibility ideas, related to the student's 
position in the household, health and social problems, child 
care, etc. 


Part IV. Your Wardrobe 

Activities to promote understanding of the vaiues behind 
good taste, sound judgment, and individual initiative in choos- 
ing and maintaining a wardrobe. 


| Complete—$.90 ........ Per Part—$..20 
Cookies and More Cookies—Sumption and Ashbrook ..... $ 2.00 
} Tables of Food Values—Bradiey ...... ; 3.50 
| Candy and Candy Making—Bookmeyer ; 2.50 
| Accessories of Dress—Lester and Oerke . 10.00 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
266 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 
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The Knox Lesson 
Is Basic! 


And here it is: factory-fla- 
vored products cannot pos- 
sibly compare with dishes 
made with pure, unflavored 
Knox Gelatine... because 
Knox recipes are made with 
real fruits or real vegetables 
..and flavored with their 
good, natural juices. Better 
tasting and better for you! 


FREE! Special Home Eco- 
nomics Classroom Material 
and new Knox Booklet, Lus- 
cious Pies and Candies. Write 
to Knox Gelatine, Box 2, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX GELATINE 


ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR 








Write for amusing and colorful, 
illustrated booklet on the story 
of “Botany” Brand Fabrics from 
the sheep to the finished fashion. 
Twelve full page illustrations 
will give you a graphic story of 
the various steps in weaving 
Botany fabrics—steps that have 
made this brand name famous. 


BOTANY* WORSTED MILLS 
Passaic, N. J. 








New England Cookery 
(Continued from page 94) 


sonings—mustard, a spoonful or two 
of molasses and salt to taste, mixed 
in a cup with boiling water. This 
was poured over the beans, the pot 
filled with boiling water, loosely cov- 
ered and set to cook all night and 
all the next day, boiling water being 
added as needed. About half an hour 
before supper the cover was taken 
off and the top beans and pork 
allowed to brown. Any left over? 
Surely, to be served at the typical 
New England Sunday morning 
breakfast of fishcakes, pork scraps 
and beans. 

As life became more prosperous 
and comfortable Saturday baking 
day meant filling the brick oven, in 
addition to the above mentioned 
beans, with generous pans of brown 
bread, pies and, for immediate con- 
sumption, an Indian pudding. One 
old record reports the custom of bak- 
ing pies by the dozen at Thanks- 
giving time, then freezing them for 
subsequent use through the winter. 
And we think freezing is modern! 
Speaking of Thanksgiving, one won- 
ders whether it was New England 
cookery that spread the fame of 
Thanksgiving Day or whether it was 
Thanksgiving Day which was re- 
sponsible for the fame of New Eng- 
land cookery. Certain it is, however, 
that to the good cooks of those five 
New England States we owe many 
of our modern culinary favorites. 

The pies, “pyes” in those days, 
were made not as single units but at 
least by the half dozen—pumpkin, 
apple and mince in particular. Pies 
originally were made with one crust 
only, a top crust, and it has been 
fairly well established that our mod- 
ern two-crust pie was invented by 
the Pilgrim mothers who had _ to 
make a little go a long way. The 
double crust pie was more satisfying, 
also easier to eat than its predecessor 
the deep dish pie made with one 
crust. In the same way it is likely 
that the steamed New England 
brown bread was first made to satisfy 
the nostalgia of the menfolks for the 
steamed puddings of the old world. 

When the palate is sated with the 
cookery of other regions the true 
epicure may always return to New 
England to find there the old cook- 
ing of Colonial days, especially the 


famous dishes of wintertime—heaa. 
cheese, sausage, venison (always used 
when available for mincemeat), wild 
turkey, the native cranberry sauce 
(named by the Indians “crane berry” 
from the peculiar formation of the 
tiny flower), molasses cookies and 
gingerbread, maple sugar candies 
and all the other good things on 
which we still feast either literally or 
in memory. . 


/ 


New England Clam Bake 

The clam bake dates back to the 
days of early American Indians but 
its general technique has remained 
substantially the same through the 
years. First dig a hole, its size de- 
pendent on the number of guests to 
be served. Line this carefully with 
flat stones. ‘Then build a hot wood 
fire in the hole and allow it to die 
down to clear, glowing embers. At 
this point, when the stones are pip- 
ing hot, pile on them a layer of sea- 
weed three or four inches deep. Now, 
having scrubbed the clams in their 
shells, pile them on the seaweed and, 
working fast, cover with another lay- 
er of seaweed heavier than the first, 
topping this in turn with wet burlap 
packed down with hot sand. Allow 
the cooking to continue about one 
hour, lift off the covers and “go to 
it.” Fingers were made before forks, 
you know; and large clam shells are 
grand for holding the melted butter 
which accompanies these savory mor- 
sels. 

If you would like corn or sweet 
potatoes with your clams, by all 
means have them. Turn back the 
green leaves of the corn, take out the 
silk, then twist the green leaves back 
over the kernels and pack over the 
clams before the final seaweed layer 
is put on. Potatoes will need only a 
preliminary scrubbing but, above all, 
remember to work fast so that all 
possible heat may be retained in the 
hole. 


Indian Pudding 

1/3 cup cornmeal 

1 quart milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup molasses 
2/3 teaspoon salt 
2/3 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
2/3 teaspoon ground ginger 

2 eggs 

] cup milk, additional 

Scald milk, add cornmeal gradual- 
ly and cook twenty minutes in 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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VISUAL A 


TWO LARGE-SIZE WALL CHARTS —" Weave and Fabric Iden- 
tification” Chart — Includes clear photographs of the most 
important types of rayon fabrics. “Ironing Chart for Rayons” 
— Lists the correct amount of dampness and iron heat for 
various types of rayons 

Both of these charts are included in the 1946-47 edition of 
the “Short Course in Rayon” The “Short Course” gives 
complete material for an up-to-date teaching program on. 
Planning a Wardrobe. Buying Rayons, Sewing with Rayon, 
Caring for Rayons, and Background in Rayon. 


UNIQUE FILM UNIT — A semi-technical, 4-unit educational 
package giving key steps in the manufacture of rayon. In- 
cludes: (1) silent film strip for detailed study, (2) sound 
motion picture showing “flow” of processes, (3) commen- 
tary and reference leaflet reproducing all pictures in the film 
strip, (4) users’ guide with suggestions for use of entire 
unit. For classes in Science, Textiles, Consumer Education, 
and General Home Economics. 


TWO EDUCATIONAL KITS — kit 1—the Viscose Process; Kit 
II—the Acetate Process. Each kit 50c. The steps in the manu- 
facture of rayon are illustrated by actual samples (raw ma- 
terial, yarn, etc.) plus photographs. Complete descriptions 
are included. 





Use Coupon in This Issue to Order . 


CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


350 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





IDS ON RAYON 





BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring wardrobe by us- 
ing this: 


Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $5.00 


peuvwves 





PPAPRAAA 





WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? in this set 
you will find THREE helps in answering this question: 


FIRST: A set of 40 cloth collars, large size, 12x18, to test be- 
comingness of colors on each girl. These 40 colors 
are standard gradations of the color wheel, not colors 
that change with each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE types of 
blondes, brunettes, titians, and gray-haired types, so 
you may find JUST where you belong. 


THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the most becom- 
ing colors that each type can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET TO YOUR 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Write for our complete catalog of Teaching Aids 
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* 118 EaSt28 STREETNEW York I6N_Y. 


K230—$3.60 
Felt change purses in animal shapes. Contains ready-cut 
parts to make 24 felt purses, in 6 lifferent animal shapes 
such as dogs, elephants, pigs, bunnies, cats, ete. All the 
parts are made of fine felt. Buttons, embroidery floss 
and instruction sheet are included. 


’ 


HN HITH FE KT cone 2 


S250, Gite Fae Gay EF NOR aio. s cis ck eis ewiicdee es $2 


VELVETTE CUTOUTS 


For picture-making, trimming waste paper baskets, book 
covers, decorating gift packages, ete. 

These cutouts in various animal, flower and figure de- 
signs are made of a velvette paper with gummed back that 
can be moistened and applied to any surface. K86 
contains 100 cutouts, 2-4 inches in size, in 25 different 

styles in assorted col- 















ors. 
K86 Price 

a | eer $1.75 
PMMA kacieowes $4.50 
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ASK FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Murray Hill 5-6960 





EDUCATION... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term, June 17-July 25, 1947 


Courses in home economics are planned primarily for 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. The 
offerings will include the following fields: foods, nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, related art, home management, 
and home economics education. 


Second Term, July 28-August 29, 1947 


A Workshop in Evaluation will be given for college 
teachers of home economics. See Summer Session Bulletin 
for details. For complete information write the Director of 
the Summer Session, 816 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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FASHION ACADEMY | 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION «+ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude jor a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 


six students under an expert. Request 
Book 23, Home Study Course Book 23H. 


812 FIFTH AVE., N NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 

















HOLD YOUR BONDS 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 


Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interor 


Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Se 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 
TRAPHAGEN, 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. ‘8. 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 


Sample copy on request, 10c 











FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
% or more, 7%c each. Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 











New England Cookery 


(Continued from page 132) 
double boiler, stirring occasionally. 
Add butter, molasses, salt, spices and 
beaten eggs. Turn into buttered bak- 
ing dish, pour cold milk over surface 
and bake two hours in moderate 
oven, 325 degrees Fahrenheit. Serve 
warm with light cream or small dip- 
pers of vanilla ice cream. 

Editor's Note: This is the second in a series of 


regional cookery articles by Lily Haxworth Wallace. 
The next article will be on Pennsylvania Dutch foods. 


CTR 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 
Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED—(a) Nutrition consultant qualified to 
conduct state-wide educational program; 60- 
$300; West. (b) Director of dietary department; 
300-bed hospital; staff of four assistants, 60 per- 
sonnel; Middle West; $300-$325, maintenance. (c) 
Dietitian to head food service of restaurant busi- 
ness; dietitian experienced in commercial field 
required; South. (d) Dietitian to take charge 
of department in general hospital operated under 
American auspices in West Indies. (e) Dietitian 
to take complete charge of department in insti- 
tution averaging 220 patients; minimum two years’ 
experience required; $280, complete maintenance; 
transportation refunded after year’s service; Ha- 
waii. (f) Dietitian to take charge of food service 
in pay cafeteria of large general hospital; duties 
consist of responsibility of department, supervision 
of employees, working with chef and baker, su- 
pervising sanitation and maintenance of cafeteria; 
thorough a of dietetic principles and food 
values required; East. (g) Executive housekeeper ; 
general hospital, 400 beds, located in university 
medical center of East; college degree desirable; 
$300, including quarters. (h) Dietitian to super- 
vise dormitory kitchens of co-educational college; 
Middle West. (i) Nutritionist to join staff of 
visiting nurses’ association; duties include some 
teaching; East. 


(In requesting information concerning these a 7. 
pointments, please mention the key letters and t 





month of publication.) 
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Subscriber’s Questionnaire 


You can help us to give you the articles you want by filling in the following questionnaire and 


returning to us either separately or with the coupon on page 136. 


What article in the January issue have you found most helpful in your work? 





What article in this issue have you found most interesting? 





List subject matter which you would like covered in future issues. 








Name 
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City 
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First Aid for Youth 


(Continued from page 80) 


in the fact that nothing was done in $t. 
Paul that could not be done in other 
communities. Those directing the proj- 
ect simply went into the community to 
try to make a better use of what was at 
hand in the way of services for children, 
What developed that was new was the 
setting-up of a referral center to serve 
as a “first-aid station,” as it were, for 
boys and girls in trouble. Any commu 
nity, the Bureau points out, could bring 
about such a coordination of its services 
for children. In small communities, it 
adds, the child welfare worker or some 
other person in a strategic position 
might well serve as the coordinator. 

Lacking such a central place, or per- 
son, informed about all community re- 
sources, those dealing with the young. 
sters—parents, teachers, clergymen, wel- 
fare officials, court officials and _ police 
officers—are thrown back upon their own 
resources. They often do not know how 
to go about seeking help. The St. Paul 
project showed how they could get help 
and, as a result, many children were 
benefited. 


& 
Smithsonian Institution Reports 


Among the recent publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., are six of general or specific inter- 
est to home economists. These include: 
Fungi and Modern Affairs (3830) 

By J. Ramsbottom, O.B.E. 

Growing Rubber in California (3832) 

By E. L. Perry 
The Importance of Plants (3829) 

By William J. Robbins 
The Introduction of Abaca (Manila 
Hemp) Into the Western Hemisphere 
(3831) 

By H. T. Edwards 
Plastics and Metals — Competitors or 
Collaborators? (3821) 

By G. K. Scribner 
The Mineral Position of the United 
States and the Outlook for the Future 
(3822) 

By Elmer W. Pehrson 

These publications may be obtained 
from the United States Government 
Printing Office. Ask for publication by 
number. 


Answers to Have Some Cheese? 


1. Wisconsin. 

2. 400. 

3. Parmesan 

4. Stilton, England; Edam, Holland. 
5. Belgium, Town of Limburg. 


6. They are formed by gases that result from 
the chemical action of fermentation. 


7. Camembert. 
8. Rocquefort. 
9. New York. 
10. Finland, in the thirteenth century. 
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Please send me the material checked below: 








in St, 1. American Can Company Page 115 
other Ou O om a. Kitchen Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. b. School Lunch 
Recipe Cards. c.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 


American Meat Institute Page 71 


a——Copies full-color Pork Charts. One set free, 25¢ for each addi- 
Teacher's Master Sheet. ¢.——copies Student Quiz 
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Proj- 
‘ity to 
was at 


















































Idren. tional set. b. 
1S the Sheets. 
serve 
3. American Viscose Corporation P 2-47 Page 133 
e, for ° . s Pp a 
mm and sig your name once a. (SCP) “Short Course in Rayon” for teachers. b. (F1) Infor- 
U- mation on film unit, “How Rayon is Made.” ec. (VK) Kit, “The 
in when ou use Viscose Process”—50c. d. (AK) Kit, “The Acetate Process’’—50c. 
ring 
rvices 
es, it 4. Bristol-Myers Company Page 103 
some 9 a. NEW Student Leaflets “Click with the Crowd.” b.——NEW 
fake Teacher's Manual “Guide for a Good Grooming Program.” c. NEW 
sition teen-age Grooming for School wall charts. d. NEW “Be Proud of 
. . b Your Hands” chart. e. NEW Hand Care Leaflets. f. I have the 
rr. “Perspiring is healthful, but” chart. g- I do not have it. Please 
d. 
per: ss 
y re 
yung. ° 5. Cannon Mills, Inc. PH 2-47 Page 57 
| 4 a -One Please send a——The Buying and Care of Terry (Turkish) Towels, 
wel- , J } d ? a completely new, revised, enlarged course on terry towels; includes 
olice visual aids and textbook. b. The Buying and Care of Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, a new, enlarged, up-to-date course on sheets; includes 
Own visual aids and textbook. 
how 
Paul 6. Celanese Corporation Page 69 
help For Teachers: a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World from Synthetics. ec. Fabric Swatch Cards. d. Skeins of 


Celanese Yarns. e.——Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
f. Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: g.———copies, 
Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h.——copies, Look for the Tags 
and Labels When You Shop. 





we Coupon Service 


> 











rts 7. Cereal Institute, Inc. PF7 Third Cover 
a. New Breakfast Teaching Unit consisting of 72-page Teacher's 
the breakfast Source Book, Basie Breakfast Wall Chart, 25 Student's Break- 
fast Notebook Folders and new official U.S. Gov't Meal Pattern Chart. 
ton, a P ‘“ b. New Cereal Teaching Unit consisting of a 72-page Teacher's 
Source Book on Cereals, Wall Chart 22” x 35”, 25 student's Noteboo 
ae It 1s the simplest and easiest way to Folders, and new official U.S. Gov't Meal pl Be ‘Cheet 20” x 25%”. 
] Cs e . e 
ask for the teaching aids offered in 
8. Corning Glass Works Page 124 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Pyrex ware 
Training Manual, “You, and PYREX Ware, and Mrs. America.” 





this issue. 


Cultivated Mushroom Institute Page 123 
New technical bulletin, 


Ne 





a. Free Mushroom Recipe Booklet. b. 
“Mushrooms for Food and Flavor.” 
































nila 
ere Lhis Coupon Service benefits you in 10. Fashiondol Page 60 
a, Fashiondol, First Aid to the Clothing Teacher. b. Contest 
another way. We save valuable paper Story. 
or - e 
and space which we use to give you 11. Fun With Felt Corporation * Page 133 
a. K No. 23 containin arts for 24 fel urses in various 
more helpful text. animal cee Price $5.60. be : Kit New K3280 . ee Beng 
ted 12 felt animal purses. Price $2.05. c¢. 100 VelVette cutouts with 
gummed back for picturemaking and trimming various articles. 
ure K86....Price 1.75. d Three VelVette Cutout Kits $4.50. e. 
Send illustrated catalog. 
ed 12. Gillum Book Company Pages 131 and 133 
. Use these coupons today and see how — eC eee eee 
y e 
convenient they are. 
in 13. Gregg Publishing Company Page 131 
Please send information about “The Consumer's Economic Life.” 
14. H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-n Page 99 
a NEW MAGIC FOR SCHOOL LUNCH MENUS—Free recipe book 


featuring Magic Onions, the wonder-working dehydrated onion chips 
now being distributed by this company. An attractive booklet contain- 
ing tested quantity recipes for main dishes, soups, salads, sauces, vege- 
tables. Single copies available to teachers and lunchroom managers. 
This offer good only in U.S.A. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 


m New York 16, N. Y. Household Finance Corporation PHE-2 Page 128 


a——copies of “Processed Fruit and Vegetables.’’ b.——copies of 
“Household Textiles.” ¢.——copies of ‘Shoes.’ d.——eopies of “Fab- 
ries.” (Se for each booklet ordered.) e. Free sample copy of your 
semi-annual Research Letter including news of Department Exhibits, 
new and revised booklets, films and other helpful material. 


15 























S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Dept. PH-27 Page 65 
a. ‘eacher’s dbook. b. Bulleti “100 Uses for Wax in the 
” 2 Non student folder——“The emasiahte heey of Wax.” The History of Home Eeonemies 


Home.” ce. 

New Teacher's Chart, “Wax—A Precious Heritage dP poner 
e. I would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion | 
picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has l6mm. | by Hazel T. Craig 
sound equipment.) Please send information. 





. Kellogg Company Page 122 | Here is the only up-to-date History of Home Economics 


copies of Lenten folder “Menus and Recipes for Meatless Days. in America. Written by a home economist for home 


. Libby, McNeill & Libby Dept. PH-53 Page 117 | economists, it traces the development of home eco- 


Please send me a Canned Food Teaching Unit c isti of 30 | c. - R 
study guides “Facts About Canned Fruits and Vegetables,” assorted | nomics from before the “domestic science” stage to 


fe labels, and tions for el e. . ‘ hee ‘ : 
ee ee its present high position in the educational and busi- 





Maltex Company Page 129 ness world. 


Please send me——copies of Daily Diet Record. 
Manual Arts Press Page 131 The origin of home economics, the pioneers who 


ae An Activity Program in Homemaking——Butler and Patton. | ° ° ee: ° 

Complete—8.90. b. hang pet eget yr oe ai Sass developed this important addition to education for 

Part Il—Your Daily Food... .20c. d. Part I1l—Your Health... . | home king she obstacles overoeme by early leaders, 
ma ’ 


20¢c. e. Part IV—Your Wardrobe... .20c. 
— a make a fascinating story for every home economist. 
National Biscuit Company Page 61 id al 
Please send me a copy of “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for m . : 
” The History of Home Economics first appeared serially 


Breakfast, for Luncheon, for Dinner. 

National Ice Public Relations, Inc. Page 72 in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and has since 
Free in reasonable quantities: a. Reprints of Vol. 2, No. 1 of bee vised and enlarged to 48 pages. 
Modern Trends In Marketing—‘Fresh Fish from Ocoan, Lake and mn re 8 d pag 
Stream” which appeared in the October Practical Home Economics. 


b. Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 3 of above series: “Handling Fresh Profusely illustrated; substantially bound, 
Vegetables in the Store.” c. A folder—*“Nature’s Treasury’’—con- i i 

tains a vitamin-content table covering the more commonly used vege- attractivel rinted 
tabies and information on fresh vegetable buying. d. Food Preser- yP 2 
vation Classroom Charts—a series of illustrated wall charts covering 


the history and uses of refrigeration. One set per teacher. (Free). $1 50 per copy 
New York University Page 126 


Please send the Summer School Bulletin P and folder. 
In quantities of five or more 

The Printz-Biederman Company Dept. P-1 Page 64 

ay Spring fashion review. b. 1 lesson fashion quiz. c. 10 for students, $1.00 per copy. 

point shopping guide. 


Ralston-Purina Company 42C Page 111 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


a.——copies of “Through the Looking Glass’? #C966 for overweight 
teen-age girls. b.——copies of “Design fer Reducing’? #C566 for 
overweight adults. (Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





Ralston-Purina Company 34C Back Cover 
Please send free teaching kit on Wheat, #C359. (Offer limited 
to residents of Continental U.S.) 


Rit Products Corporation Page 107 
ay “Braided Rugs Brought Up to Date.” b. “Hooked Rugs for 
Today.” 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen Page 109 

Please send me a free copy of the latest Sealtest Food Adviser 
containing helpful articles on good nutrition and original and prac- 
tical recipes and menus. Additional copies 3c each. 





. The Spool Cotton Company Page 67 


Please send me the book “Trimmings.” Price 10c. 


Tampax Incorporated PHES.27-D Page 68 


a. Tampax manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 


b. Sample of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
——c. Booklets for students “Coming of Age,’ No. of girl students in PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 


my classes 


David Traum, Ine. Page 125 
Please send FREE classroom data on mending and _ pressing— by Hazel T. Craig 
Teacher's Kit with individual Irontex Lesson sheets, samples of Irontex 


and pressing instructions. ° e ° 
David Traum Co., Inc. Page 130 This solder sa composed of three charts with 
raat ete ey od cE pen and ink lined illustrations giving complete 
iliiiiidiads call Bianca Page 133 data on English, French and American period 
Please send me complete information about the Summer Session. furniture. Topics covered in outline form in- 
. Westinghouse Electrie Corporation Page 101 | clude general characteristics, important furni- 
=r tr ao on how to equip our laboratory with ture pieces, and main backgrounds. This fold- 
er is suitable for either notebook or bulletin 
board use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded 
Your Name (Print) in center. It may be bought in bulk for pupils 
Address | at greatly reduced rates. 








Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25¢ each 


School or Organization 


Number of Pupils Taught Lakeside Publishing Company 
Total Money Enclosed - 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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New Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe book shows 
how to add the nutrient qualities of whole wheat 
not only to the “3 meals a day”... but also to snack- 
time cookies! Here are practical suggestions for 
your students—delicious, easy-to-make dishes for 


Orange Wafers—Party cookies full of the good, hearty 
nourishment of Nabisco Shredded Wheat. Look for 


them in the recipe book. 








Just a penny-postcard will bring your 
copy of “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes 
for breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner.” 
Send to National Biscuit Company, 444 
West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





breakfast, lunch, dinner and in-between! All extra- 
nourishing—because either as breakfast cereal or 
cooking ingredient, Nabisco Shredded Wheat adds 
proteins, carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus and Vita- 
min B,—all essential to the day’s diet. 





Peanut Butter Jumbles—One of several recipes for 
tempting, nutritious cookies to be found in the Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat recipe book. 
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Dairy foods should be daily foods! 





And, more than ever during the Lenten season, their solid 


nourishment is needed in meatless meals. 
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The new March-April issue of the Sealtest Food 







Adviser has been planned with the accent on 
Recipes and menus for Lent and Spring, hints 
for Easter Parties, beautifully illustrated in 
color. Send for your free copy now. Just clip the 
coupon on Page 200and mail to Mary Preston, 
Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Lent. Teacher and housewife will find in it a wide 
range of new and delicious dishes. Each of them has 
been created and tested in the Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen; each contains nutritious milk, cream, 
butter, buttermilk, ice cream, cottage cheese or 
other dairy products. Send for your FREE copy, 
today. 





TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC 
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